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Infantry 


Its Role, Capabilities, Limitations and Relation 
to Other Arms 
By Colonel Robert M-Cleave,. Infantry 


and briefly as I can the gen- 

eral principles governing the use 
of infantry as an arm. The lecture 
is not the fruit of my own reflections 
alone, but the material is gathered from 
many available sources. 


| SHALL set forth for you as clearly 


HISTORICAL STATEMENT 


In considering the tactics of any army 
the mind must be kept supple to keep 
pace with the changing conditions and 
inventions. Napoleon said, “Tactics 
must change every ten years.” The 
history of infamtry tactics has been 
one of constant change. The Greek 
phalanx was supplanted by the Roman 
legion. Later infantry sunk to its low- 
est ebb in the Dark Ages, to be re- 
vived by the battles of Crecy, Postiers 
and Agincourt, in which the fire power 
of the English bowmen was decisive. 
The introduction of firearms estab- 
lished the infantry as the basic arm, 
and increased the necessity for mobility 
and fire power. Discipline grew stead- 
ily in importance. Infantry tactics were 
developed by Gustavus Adolphus, Fred- 
erick the Great, and Napoleon, and dur- 
ing the past century many changes have 
been wrought by improvements in fire- 


arms and by revolutionary inventions 
Infantry tactics never stabilise, and one 
must keep well abreast of development: 
in science, art and industry to foresec 
the effect of new devices upon the in- 
fantry as an arm. 


IMPORTANCE OF SUBJECT 


The subject is of primary import- 
ance in the study of war and battle, 
because just so surely as the campaign 
is certain to terminate in the shock of 
battle, just so surely will the infantry 
have to bear the brunt of the battle. 
While not losing sight of the fact that 
all the other arms are absolutely neces- 
sary members of the military team, it 
cannot be gainsaid that the infantry 
bears an undue share of the hardships 
and dangers, the mental, moral and 
physical strain, and the losses. It has 
so long been recognized that infantry is 
the dominating arm, and that all mili- 
tary organization is grouped around the 
infantry arm, and that all battle plans 
are based upon insuring success to the 
infantry that we may accept these facts 
as self-evident. It is therefore neces- 
sary for each of us to undertsand thor- 
oughly the powers and limitations of 
this arm and the general method of 
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handling the arm itself and of support- 
ing it with the other arms, remember- 
ing clearly: Given the necessary group- 
ing of arms and weapons for maximum 
fire effect, the planning of infantry ac- 
tion and the handling of infantry par- 
takes more of art than of science, and 
that the particular pattern of action best 
suited to a particular case is almost en- 
tirely a matter of art. General rules 
cannot be given or supplied. 


GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS 


All writers on the World War empha- 
size the fact that moral force is pre- 
ponderant in war. Napoleon said, “The 
moral is to the physical as three to one.” 
“Even with the most thoroughly war- 
like and careful individual training of 
the soldier fighting power will only be 
fully developed when ample scope is 
given to the moral and mental factors— 
the immutable foundations of all mili- 
tary achievements.” 

We find in war the most extraor- 
dinary instances of victory produced 
by moral causes. The most numerous 
army is by no means the most likely to 
conquer, but that which is the most 
highly endowed with moral and physical 
qualities, and is the best trained and 
disciplined. There are many different 
motives which tend to produce the moral 
power that enables men to overcome 
the natural instinct of self-preservation ; 
feelings of duty, fanaticism, enthusiasm 
for some object or leader, love of coun- 
try, pride, reputation of the unit, and 
even more sordid motives such as de- 
sire for promotion, self-interest, love of 
plunder, or even in rare instances, love 
of bloodshed. 

It is not too much to say that a 
leader of any grade who fails to build 
up or to sustain under all conditions of 
success, failure, or hardship, the moral 


force and determination of his troops 
loses one of the most effective elements 
of warfare. 

On account of the unequal share of 
the hardships, dangers, and losses borne 
by the infantry, the principle is more 
important to this arm than to any other. 

During the winter months of 1917- 
18, the German Army had been very 
carefully trained and instructed in of- 
fensive warfare; they were anxious to 
go in the spring of 1918, confident in 
the destiny of Germany to rule the 
world, confident in the ability of their 
chiefs. “What Hindenburg demands, 
the field gray will give him,” replied 
a prisoner. The German Army, in- 
spired by the highest ardor for attack, 
struck first the British, who notwith- 
standing immense losses of men, ma- 
térial and terrain, yet exhibited the 
proverbial tenacity of the British race; 
and then the French, inspired by un- 
matched love of country, determination 
that the enemy should not pass, faith 
and confidence in their leaders and will- 
ingness to die rather than uncover their 
homes and firesides, and become a sub- 
ject race; they struck unsuccessfully the 
Americans, full of native-born self-con- 
fidence, combative spirit, and stubborn 
power of conflict, inspired largely by 
the spirit of the crusader, and determi- 
nation to put the job across. Never in 
the history of warfare was the im- 
portance of the moral factor in war 
better illustrated. No better way of 
raising the morale of the infantry ex- 
ists than by general recognition, not 
only by the army, but by the public at 
large, of the preeminent réle of the 
infantry in battle. 

War is the shock of two wills, and 
the allied will proved the stronger 
Moral force is the soul of battle. 

In connection with this question of 
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morale, we may touch on the question 
of the limit of loss that infantry will 
stand. The war demonstrated clearly 
there is no limit save in the moral of 
the troops and their lenders, and that 
no troops are beaten until they admit 
the fact. 


NECESSITY FOR MECHANICAL SUPPORT 


A Japanese observer wrote this: 
“The most important factors of suc- 
cessful battle are the spirit of ardent 
attack and the support of mechanical 
power.” Skill in practical application 
is more important than ever. An un- 
skillful, tactless method of attack does 
not succeed. A resourceful, vigorous 
and constant attack carries the field. 
In the war was shown to the fullest ex- 
tent the value of a formation susceptible 
of free change, of flexible movements, 
of bold plans, of initiative attained with 
resolution, and of close cooperation of 
the different arms. To sum up, the 
greatest teachings of the war are: the 
attacking spirit, not rash, but ardent; 
the utilization of mechanical power; 
the necessity of resourceful command ; 
and the necessity for initiative on the 
part of even the lowest commander. 

Moral force then is as important as 
it ever was, but alone can win only in 
exceptional cases, even when accom- 
panied by great individual initiative. It 
must be supported by mechanical power 


and the whole handled by skillful com- 
mand, 


FIRE AND MOVEMENT 


The infantry drill regulations state 
clearly that the principle elements of 
infantry success are fire and movement. 
Movement begins far in advance of the 
shock of battle and it is necessary to 
understand and bear clearly in mind 
what infantry can and cannot do on the 


road. War is largely a question of mov- 
ing and maneuvering masses of troops. 
The larger the mass the slower the 
movement. The greatest forced marches 
in history for small bodies have aver- 
aged 33 miles a day, but this is excep- 
tional. For small bodies of infantry 
the best to be expected is from 20 to 
25 miles a day. For large bodies it is 
impossible to do more than from 12 to 
15 miles, and the former figure (12 
miles) is considered normal. Small 
infantry forces cover 3 miles an hour, 
but in heavy columns 2% miles is a 
safer estimate, and it is useless to ex- 
pect more. Jt is well to gain a correct 
conception of the slow, painful effort 
involved in campaign marches under 
full pack and of the less of offensive 
power involved in each mile of the 
march. Assigned tasks must remain 
within the range of human possibility. 
NECESSITY FOR INFANTRY ACTION 
BEYOND ARTILLERY SUPPORT 


Battle is gained by movement and 
the threat of personal assault, and con- 
tinued movement is only possible under 
the cover of effective fire. In the early 
stages of battle the preponderant part 
of fire power develops on the artillery, 
and infantry movement is largely de- 
pendent on the efficacy of the artillery 
fire. To a lesser extent protection is 
sought by the selection of covered 
routes, the general cover of the terrain 
and by the least vulnerable formations. 
Cover against aeroplane observation is 
of the utmost importance and will re- 
sult in the utmost use of woods and 
forests. A great increase in night 
marches, and on open ground, the use 
of broken and irregular formation as 
the most difficult to observe as. well as 
the least vulnerable to artillery fire. 
The artillery and infantry must work 
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hand in glove in the closest cooperation 
during this stage of battle. Later as 
the movement continues, and the artil- 
lery begins to work forward over shell- 
torn terrain, ruined roads, destroyed 
bridges, and natural obstacles, which 
exist everywhere across country, there 
will come a time when the artillery is 
left temporarily beyond supporting dis- 
tance. During this period, the infantry 
is dependent on its own fire power, and 
the war afforded numerous instances 
of efficient infantry action under this 
condition. The infantry then works 
under the protection and cover of the 
artillery as long as the latter can keep 
up; beyond that point it can and must 
progress for an appreciable time and 
distance with its own weapons; when 
the limit is reached it will be necessary 
to assume the defensive until artillery 
support can be brought up. The limit 
possible for infantry will vary, in all 
situations, but it should be borne in 
mind that initial success is assured 
when the first infantry impulse carried 
it through the hostile light guns. 


FACTORS AFFECTING INFANTRY 
MOVEMENT 


The extent and continuance of in- 
fantry movement is dependent on cer- 
tain factors; the mission of the force, 
the concentration of the mecessary 
means at the desired time and place, 
and a well-conceived plan of maneuver 
to take full advantage of the cover of 
the terrain, and positions for fire ac- 
tion. I emphasize the necessity for the 
plan of maneuver, as too often in our 
late operations, to bulge straight ahead 
was the only plan of action apparent. 
This method often succeeds if the at- 
tacker is in necessary strength and pos- 
sessed of the offensive spirit, but it al- 
ways entails appalling losses against 


ee, 


modern fire power. The power of ma- 
neuver is necessary for all commands 
from the section up. In addition, in 
deciding upon the plan of maneuver, 
by which term we mean one or a com- 
bination of the two general applications, 
either an outflanking operation or a 
passage of lines or continuous pressure 
of fresh troops, it is essential that the 
probable hostile resistance and the pos- 
sible reaction of reserves be considered, 
as well as the succeeding influence of 
the terrain; in other words, the plan 
of maneuver must be based on a logical 
estimate of the situation and deliberate 
weighing of all the factors concerned. 


ALL COMBAT ARMS ASSIST THE 
INFANTRY FORWARD MOVEMENT 


It must be remembered that as the 
infantry movement is the deciding fac- 
tor, the action of all other arms, once 
battle is joined, is based on assistance 
to the infantry movement. 

The air service gains information, 
stops the arrival of reserves, and uses 
direct actions against ground troops. 
The cavalry secures the flanks and acts 
as a mobile reserve. The artillery bat- 
ters and holds down the opposing fire 
both of infantry and artillery ; the tanks 
open the passage through the obstacles, 
and demoralize the opposition, often 
entirely supplanting the artillery prepa- 
ration, but cannot occupy and hold ter- 
rain without immediate infantry assist- 
ance; the chemical warfare branch 
screens the movement, assisted by the 
use of gas and special shells, but in the 
final analysis the object is common to 
all, to assist in the forward infantry 
movement, which alone is decisive. 


INPANTRY ACTION AGAINST FORTIFIED 
AND UNFPORTIPIED FRONTS 

The infantry action in the face of 

fortified positions, and in front of un- 
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fortified or only partially fortified posi- 
tions is different only at the start, the 
primary object against fortified posi- 
tions being to disrupt the hostile front. 
Thought of general rules and normal 
formations must be dismissed from the 
mind. The means must be employed in 
accordance with the situation and the 
situation will usually differ widely on 
different parts of the front. All leaders 
of all grades must estimate the situa- 
tion, reflect upon the different modes of 
action open and make a judicious choice 
of troop disposition and maneuver. 
Against the fortified position we em- 
ploy the powerful but limited artillery 
preparation particularly concentrated 
on vital points, the successive infantry 
lines rigid and dense, with reserves 
echeloned in depth to continue the move- 
ment to a break through, or to maneuver 
against the flanks of strong points, with 
minutely regulated artillery and ma- 
chine-gun barrages and the most care- 
ful and detailed arrangements of every 
kind as contrasted with attacks against 
unfortified or partially fortified posi- 
tions, with artillery concentrations on 
known or suspected centers of resist- 
ance, with the assailing infantry dis- 
posed for flexibility in small columns 
seeking infiltration and flank maneuver 
against strong points, and with the 
audacity and personal initiative of 
junior leaders as a decisive factor, it 
will be admitted that infantry action 
covers a wide range and that control 
has become more important and more 
difficult than ever before. It must be 
remembered that in such cases the de- 
fense is without minutely regulated 
barrages of machine guns and artillery, 
and without detailed arrangements for 
communication, and time is an essential 
element to prevent his perfecting these 


matters. Ags the attack pushes in, hos- 
tile salients and local flanks appear, 
against which the assailant should 
bring force to bear. The modern at- 
tack in any situation must be based on 
continuous fighting for several days. 
Whether the ground is organized or not 
the defender will be disposed in great 
depth at least equal to the range of his 
light guns, today 15,000 yards. The in- 
fantry attack must fight through this 
depth in a continuous action. 


SIGNAL COMMUNICATIONS AND 
MAINTENANCE OF COMMAND 


Well-regulated and complete lines of 
signal communication with all the va- 
rious means are essential. It is neces- 
sary that the higher commands do not 
abdicate their functions of command 
and direction under the guise of afford- 
ing liberty of action to the junior com- 
manders. The latter must, it is true, 
show initiative and take all proper lib- 
erty of action within their proper zones, 
but control, direction and command 
must be maintained from above. Com- 
mand posts are to be established far 
forward at the start, move only by long 
bounds and preferably complete com- 
munications should first have been es- 
tablished in the new command post. 


SURPRISE AN ESSENTIAL FACTOR 


Turning again to the essential factors 
of infantry success, morale, mechanical 
effort, fire and movement alone will not 
suffice. Surprise in some form must be 
added. Against a weak enemy over- 
powering force against vital points may 
win, and the bringing of strong force 
against vital points is to be sought in 
every infantry action, but against strong 
force in position, surprise is indis- 
pensable, if we would avoid appalling 
losses. It is well to remember that in- 
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fantry must seek the maximum of ef- 
fect with the minimum of loss, if the 
morale of the troops is to be sustained. 
The collective intelligence of a large 
number of troops will spot unnecessary 
losses and mistakes unerringly, and 
when confidence in the leader goes, the 
morale thermometer is near zero. 


QUOTATION FROM FRENCH SOURCES 
A French authority says: 


Surprise the enemy—that is, in a 
general sense. Lower his morale by 
striking him in the face with a situation 
he has not foreseen and which will ac- 
crue to our advantage without his hav- 
ing the power to prevent. Surprise by 
new weapons, tanks or gas—surprise 
by the hour of attack, which submerges 
an ever confident enemy—surprise 
by fire, by the powerful, overwhelming 
but brief concentration particularly 
against vital points, of artillery and ma- 
chine guns, surprise by secret concen- 
trations of troops by night and under 
cover of the terrain, giving insufficient 
time for the action of hostile reserves— 
and surprise by the rapid, audacious 
infantry forward movement which 
strikes, envelopes, and destroys the op- 
position without giving time for re- 
covery. Do not fail also to seek sur- 
prise by the direction of attack. 

All these surprise effects should be 
sought as the easiest means of attain- 
ing the maximum of effect with the 
minimum of loss, but it is to be clearly 
realized that the most effective surprise 
will be a failure unless combined in all 
grades of the infantry with an audac- 
ious spirit, spirit of decision, with 
prompt and fruitful maneuvers, par- 
ticularly of small units, exploiting to 
the full favorable circumstances of the 
combat. Fleeting chances, where it is 
necessary to profit without delay if we 
would avoid having the enemy, mo- 
mentarily weak and demoralized, com- 
pletely recover. We may take it as 
sound that while the application of un- 
limited force along direct lines may at 
times be called for, the power of flexi- 


—_—s~ 


ble maneuver able to meet changing 
conditions and situations must be al- 
ways present and especially among the 
smaller units, and in troops held in re- 
serve or support of front-line elements. 


SITUATIONS CONFRONTING INFANTRY 
IN BATTLE 


Infantry in battle will find them- 
selves confronted by— 
Nests of resistance, 
Hasty organizations, 
Continuous fortified positions, 
Discontinuous fortified positions. 


ACTION AGAINT POSITIONS NOT 
COMPLETELY ORGANIZED 


Against these first, actual combat 
situations,discontinuous trenches,hastily 
dug by troops who cramp the terrain 
nt dig in without the possibility of 
flanking fire, without mmutely regu- 
lated barrages of artillery ; without com- 
municating trenches in rear for supply 
and evacuation our infantry cannot 
avail itself of a long, intense prepara- 
tion. 

There accrues the possibility : 

For the chief, the possibility of 
making his attack with the mini- 
mum of time, 

Of masking the positions strongly, 
holding and paralyzing the 
enemy, by the fire power of in- 
fantry and of artillery. 

Of insinuating, through the inter- 
vals or behind the tanks which 
have opened the door, following 
and accompanying and sustaining 
parties of infantry. 

But, the first resistance surmounted, 
passing rapidly by the flanks without 
any idea except to te very deep, 
without regard to hauats each seek- 
ing to be the most advanced element, 
the entire line of combat, sustained and 
supported by the reserves, press on 
without respite. 

Gain time; it is economy of blood. 

Each position which is easily carried, 
if the enemy retires, requires a new at- 
tack if he is given time to recover, to 
reform under the ion of the ele- 
ments of the second line which he oc: 
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cupies. If unhappily the reaction of 
the enemy is too strong, if the pre- 
arranged counter-attack penetrates our 
advance, it is the moment for our in- 
fantry to remember that with their own 
weapons they may win the game; ma- 
chine rifles, machine guns, rifle gren- 
ades, one pounders, mortars, rifles, they 
are sufficient to hold their ground, to 
break by their fire the power of the en- 
emy till the moment when equilibrium 
reestablished, a new attack rapidly made 
permits the whole line to progress anew. 


ACTION AGAINST STRONGLY 
FORTIFIED POSITIONS 


Altogether different is the situation 
of infantry before continuous fortified 
positions. There, its offensive power 
is nothing. One cannot attack with 
men against matériel. The infantry can 
do nothing without concentrations of 
artillery and tanks. 

But the impotence is momentary and 
ceases the moment when the hostile po- 
sition is dislocated in many places by 
the combination of the actions of force 
and the effects of surprise. The line 
of battle becomes disconnected. Then 
will appear in the hostile dispositions 
flanks against which we will be able 
to maneuver and attack, without which 
it will be necessary to assemble the mass 
of artillery or tanks to break the front 
and open the door. 

Then as well as before, an infan- 
try, ardent and well commanded, sup- 
ported by accompanying artillery, from 
which it never separates, its action being 
ultimately joined and always employed 
to profit by the disarrangement of the 
line of the enemy by the first rupture, 
seeks by maneuver to break those por- 
tions of the line which hold and arrest 
our progress. 

Audacity, spirit of decision, these are 
the words that recur. Also: troops in- 
structed and disciplined. It is maneuver 
that wins the battle. It is necessary for 
the leaders to see, to follow, to direct, 
ready to seize the fleeting occasion, an 
outfit infinitely supple and powerful, 
well in hand. 


GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS 


An idea clearly stated will be clearly 
understood, and from this will result 
mutual confidence and respect, hence 
the necessity for definite decisions, 
and for crisp, concise, complete orders. 
And above all, the faith in victory, 
magnificent fruit of the moral prepara- 
tion of the troops, pursued untiringly by 
the leaders, guaranteeing the energy 
which forces success. Battle, pursued 
day and night, uses man up terribly, 
wears out the physique and nervous 
force. Some days of rest suffice to re- 
fresh the muscles, some weeks or 
months are necessary to restore to the 
normal, the nervous influx which con- 
stitutes the personality of the individual. 
To stop before the limit is reached, that 
is the problem which should be the con- 
stant care of the command. 

But where is that limit? Before the 
battles of 1918, it was believed that in- 
fantry must be relieved after each 
great attack in which it lost a third of 
its effective combatant strength. After- 
wards this calculation was greatly 
changed, and a case is cited on Man- 
gin’s army of battalions reduced to 120 
combatants responding magnificently to 
the appeal of their general, attack- 
ing on the Aillette, attaining all their 
objectives and capturing many prison- 
ers. The only limit is the morale of the 
troops and that of their leaders. 

The measures taken depend for a 
good part on the knowledge of the chief, 
on the instruction and discipline of the 
troops. The chief endeavors always to 
choose the least dangerous routes, the 
least vulnerable formations. The in- 
structed and disciplined soldier carries 
out instantly the order received, giving 
free rein to his individual initiative 
within the zone of action of his unit. 

Instructed troops should march, 
should route march and attack with 
the minimum of fatigue and loss. But 
with battles that last not for hours, but 
for days, for weeks and for months, 
the relief of units is necessary, more or 
less early, but inevitably. 

It is a simple problem in the period 
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of stabilized sectors, but more difficult 
in the course of battle, unless there ex- 
ists a disposition in depth, wisely ar- 
ranged. A relief is made by replace- 
ment, by leap frogging, by day or by 
night, according to the necessity of the 
case, but in any case one has the double 
object. 

Place the relieving unit under the best 
conditions for sustaining the shock, or 
pursuing the battle. Place the troops 
relieved as rapidly as possible in a con- 
dition to constitute an immediate re- 
serve if the situation requires, or to re- 
cover their good form. Always, how- 
ever, events must occur with the mini- 
mum of loss and maximum of security. 

Infantry is rapidly used up, so there 
is absolutely necessity for economizing 
it to the utmost. 

Everything humanly possible should 
be done to win with the minimum of 
casualties. 

But it would be unpardonable not to 
use the effectives as demanded by the 
situation, or to gain your conceptions by 
the blood of men where your personal 
preparation is not sufficient. 

Equally culpable is he who before or 
after the battle does not do everything 
possible to conserve under the best con- 
ditions the human capital for which he 
is accountable. From the Germans 
comes the sorrowful honor of the title 
—human matériel—but our constant ef- 
fort must be to conserve our men by 
trying to obtain the maximum of useful 
effect with the minimum of effort and 
loss. 

But to carry out well the orders, all 
decisions being based on the mission 
to be carried out, is the function of 
those having knowledge of the enemy. 

Upon the manner more or less exact 
in which the chief sets forth the obsta- 
cle to be conquered, position to be car- 
ried, will depend in great measure the 
success of the operation. An idea 
clearly stated will be clearly understood. 
All the means of information should 
be used for the profit of the leader, but 
if he would perfect his information, he 
must not omit his personal reconnais- 


sance. No report has the value of direct 
observation. 

The leader, but of what grade? \W 
should be precise in words. Before the 
war, it was said that “the chief of sec- 
tion handles the battle.” 

In the course of the war in 1916, it 
was affirmed that “The regular unit of 
combat is the section.” It was further 
explained that regular groupings by sec- 
tion or half section should be made 
where possible, but that every group 
should have a leader, even a private 
soldier stepping out to assume com- 
mand, to lead forward the hesitating, 
and to seize the terrain and hold it 
against counter attack. We say then 
that the valor of the troops, above all 
their morale, depends in great measure 
on the valor of the leaders, including 
in this term those who seize on their 
own initiative the perilous honor of 
“commander of men,” to lead them in 
battle. 

The above rules as to leaders apply 
from the lowest to the highest. 

There are no schemes, there are no 
unchangeable rigid rules, there are no 
methods for all solutions, but there are 
changing situations, which are not 
capable of solution except by methods 
variable to infinity. 

Refiection—knowledge—will. These 
are essential. Reflection to determine 
all given points of the problem. Know!- 
edge to assist reflection by experience, 
science, skill. Will, on the one hand 
to make the decision, on the other to 
carry it through to best advantage. 


SUMMARY 

To summarize briefly: Infantry will 
suffer and inflict from 80 to 90 per cent 
of the casualties. Infantry must be 
highly trained and disciplined to a de- 
gree that leaves no breaking pojnt. [t 
must be physically trained for endur- 
ance and weight carrying, and to with- 
stand severe hardships. The offensive 
spirit must be ingrained as a character- 
istic of individuals and units. Training 
must be based on the offensive. Infan- 
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try requires good and continuous leader- 
slip and direction. Infantry gaius 
flexibility of maneuver from the use 
of colamns. In marches of develop- 
ment and deployment local command- 
ers are charged with advance amd flank 
reconnaissance and protection. Troops 
cannot maneuver to advantage in line 
formation, but must assume column 
formation. Such columns may be as 
smail as squad columns. For fire ac- 
tion line formation is essential, and all 
auxiliary weapons should be brought 
into action. Real flexibility of maneu- 
yer necessitates ability to charige rap- 
idly from lime to column formation and 
the reverse. For success in battle, sur- 
prise and fire and movement are all 
essential, and if the hostile front be 
continuously fortified, it must be broken 
and ruptured by artillery preparation. 
Remember that strategical and tactical 
solutions are only sound when they in- 
sure at all times either superiority of 
fire or protection from it. 

In the early stages of battle infantry 
will gain protection by the cover of the 
artillery fire, and from aerial observa- 
tion, by formation in depth and checker- 
boarded, by choice of routes covered 
by the terrain, under cover of night, 
fog or smoke. It is essential to mini- 
mize losses, After closing to effective 
rifle range the best protection is their 
own superiority of fire against rifle- 
men and effective fire and maneuver 
against machine gun nests. 

Battle fronts are always discontinu- 
ous from the start ar soon become so, 
ceusisting of successful salients and un- 
successful reentrants. Success in at- 
tack and defense depends on flank ma- 
nenver and action by reserves against 
the bostfle salierts without ceasing the 
forward movement. Successes must be 





exploited to the fullest extent, and mu- 
tual flanking assistance is of the great- 
est importance. Straight on reinforce- 
ment of held-up front lines is to be 
avoided; reinforcements should push 
up past the flanks and enfold. the hos- 
tile resistance. Bear in mind as a con- 
venient point of departure the assigned 
frontages for attack—platoon 125 yards, 
company 250 yards, battalion 500 yards, 
1,000 yards for a regiment, 2,500 yards 
for a division. These are subject to 
constant variations, and but seldom will 
the density be uniform across the front. 
Strong ground for our purpose needs 
fewer troops, weak ground greater 
strength, also the art of command, in 
large forces, requires concentration 
against vital points. Mental alertness, 
speed of decision, and promptness in 
issuing and distributing orders are es- 
sential to art of command. In smal! 
combat forces, art of command will re- 
quire the bringing of heavy fire power 
agaist strong points and outflanking 
action by infiltration past these 
Straight forward pushing without wel! 
considered plan of action gains nothing 
but casualties. All available force 
should be employed, but reserves are 
essential at the start. All efforts will 
fail without a carefully pre-arranged 
scheme of supply of food and nmunitions, 
reaching front-line elements. Under 
modern conditions, the supply from di- 
vision headquarters forward must be 
largely under cover of night. 

Any battle front can be broken by 
the effect of surprise, fire, and force. 
Defensive strength then requires eche- 
lons in depth: prevent hostile exploita- 
tion. The defensive strength {is in a 
zone, not in a line, and the zone will be 
maintained by counterattacking with re- 
serves rather than by preservation of 
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front or intermediate lines intact. Pre- 
vention of a break through of the main 
line only is the principal object of the 
defense. Command posts should be 
close up at the start and long bounds 
are preferable to short ones; signal 
communications are vital; control and 
personal observation must be main- 
tained; loss of control entails loss of 
higher direction of affairs. Direction, 
leadership and control are more im- 
portant than they have ever been be- 
fore. The use and combinations of in- 
fantry weapons will be covered in de- 
tail in future conferences. Battles are 
won largely by combinations of arms 
and weapons and the principles gov- 
erning combinations should be mas- 
tered by the student. 

The importance of maneuvering 
ability cannot be overstated, and such 
maneuvering ability must be exhibited 
by infantry under the most difficult, 
diverse, and unforeseen circumstances, 
and often on the initiative of command- 
ers of small units. Foch says: “He 
who speaks of maneuver, speaks of 
combination, direction, impulsion for the 
mass, preparation, suppleness, aptitude 
and resistance to the march, superiority 
of fire, tactical sense, employment of the 
terrain conditions necessary for solidity 
of combinations, to make head here 
against the enemy while we attack him 
elsewhere with superior force, to en- 
gage on unimportant ground with in- 
ferior force while bringing crushing 
force to bear on the vital points of the 
field. The victory is to the army which 
maneuvers, that is to say, which is the 


D 


best instructed.” His words, while ap- 
plied by him to large forces, seem pe- 
culiarly adapted to the infantry, around 
which the battle revolves, and in whose 
assistance all the other combat arms 
and services are employed. 

Discipline, training, offensive spirit, 
leadership, control, and direction, indi- 
vidual initiative, flexibility of maneuver, 
economy of time and men, signal com- 
munications and personal observation, 
simplicity of plan, surprise, mechanical 
support, fire, movement, maneuver, the 
constant increase of fire power and man 
power and a well-arranged scheme of 
supply of food and munitions brought 
up from the rear; these are the points 
that form the groundwork of infantry 
success. All are essential. Seek to 
use artillery to insure infantry success 
at one or more points. This is most 
surely effected by well-considered artil- 
lery concentrations. Bring all auxiliary 
weapons possible into action to increase 
the volume of infantry fire. Finally 
bear in mind that motor transport now 
permits infantry reserves to be held 
available many miles from the actual 
conflict. Only one class of infantry 
can hope to succeed in modern battle, 
good infantry, and good infantry can 
no more be improvised than can highly 
trained troops of any other arm. These 
are the beacon lights for the student 
following the changing course of mod- 
ern infantry tactics, and a remarkable 
concurrence on these opinions is ob- 
served in the writings of all the prin- 
cipal authorities. 


Organization Recruiting 
By Captain Clarence P. Evers, 14th Infantry 


be successful only when every 

officer and enlisted man put forth 
their best efforts. With this idea in 
mind, I set out to see what could be 
done in the way of recruiting, in order 
to build up my own company. My 
company was so small that each and 
every man was on some kind of duty 
practically all of the time. I had in my 
company a man whose home was in the 
town near which our camp is located. 
This man was sent out on recruiting 
duty in addition to his other duties. 
He succeeded in getting one man in 
about five days’ work, when he was 
taken from the company and placed on 
special duty at camp headquarters. A 
new man was sent out to replace him, 
and he succeeded in getting another 
Their success seemed to enthuse 
the men in the company, and at this 
time I called in each man and talked 
to him, explaining my plan to them 
and giving them all data necessary for 
successful recruiting. As our regiment 
was stationed in a territory which was 
allocated to other organizations, it was, 
of course, harder to get results. Every 
man in the company became interested, 
and was trying to get a recruit, not 
only for the furlough which they would 
get, but for their interest in the service 
generally, and for their company par- 
ticularly. 

When this campaign started, the 
company consisted of 12 men, and six 
weeks later when I left the regiment, 
the company had 27 men, and every 
man was going strong to get more. 
This was particularly true of the re- 
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one. 


cruits who succeeded in bringing in 
about 50 per cent of the new men. 

The first step, as stated above, was 
to get each man in the company inter- 
ested in building up his own organiza- 
tion. Each man was talked to person- 
ally, even to the new recruits who were 
questioned as to anyone they knew who 
might like to be in the service, and 
whom they would like to have with 
them. Letters were written to these 
men and, if the prospects were good, 
the man giving the name was given a 
short furlough to go after the man. 
The next step was to get the necessary 
permission to recruit by organized par- 
ties in the nearby towns, which was 
readily obtained. 


_ At this time I was appointed recruit- 
ing officer for the battalion and one 
man was detailed from each company 
to secure recruits for his own organiza- 


tion. A station was placed on the lawn 
in front of the post office in the town 
The interest was keen, and as every 
ene was working hard for his own or- 
ganization, good results were obtained, 
although, at times, it was very discour- 
aging. 

The regimental commander at this 
time appointed me recruiting officer for 
the regiment. The supply company 
was down to rock bottom for teamsters, 
and as only about three good drivers 
had been obtained for them, a four-line, 
mule-drawn escort wagon was used as 
an aid to my party. This team had 
previously won first prize in the quar- 
terly transportation show at the camp 
and caused exceptional notice. A party 
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of about ten men were taken to the 
circus in this wagon, and in a one-day 
stand they received twelve applicants, 
ten of which were accepted for the regi- 
ment. Six of these men were teamsters 
and went to the Supply Company. 
Capt. C. H. Jones, who was also doing 
organization recruiting, accompanied me 
on this trip, but as the circus was late 
in arriving, other duties forced him 
to leave before actual work began. The 
record made by this party entailed hard 


equipment taken by the party consisted 
of a four-line, mule-drawn escort 
wagon, machine gun and autontatic 
rifle. 

Most of the recruiting was done in 
addition to other duties, as we had so 
few men their services could not be 
spared, and our regular recruiting par- 
ties were working in Connecticut. Re- 
cruits cannot be obtained by loafing. 
The officers must be on the job, as many 
times their presence and interest help 


work for each and every man. The to finally persuade men to enlist. 
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A Successful Ruse 

At least one German aviator was the 
victim of a clever ruse ef the British 
expeditionary force in Saloniki. This 
particular airman was especially expert 
in bringing down observation balloons. 

A charge of 500 pounds of high ex- 
plosive was packed in a water tank and 
placed in the observer's basket attache: 
to am unserviceable balloon. Deteriora- 
tors were placed in the charge with 
wires leading down the anchor cable 
to the ground. 

The German aviator attacked the 
balloon and when he came close to it 
the charge was fired with a terrible 
explosion. 

The concussion broke the German 
machine in half close behind the pilot’s 
seat and the parts crashed to the ground. 
Documents found on the pilot identi- 
fied him as the famous Lieutenant 
Von Eechwage, who had, according to 
the Germans, twenty machines to his 
credit. 


A Tank Discussion 
By Captain D. D. Eisenhower (Tanks), Infantry 


of June 4 provides that here- 

after tanks will be a part of the 
Infantry Arm of the Service. It there- 
fore becomes increasingly important for 
infantry officers to study the question 
of tanks; their capabilities, limitations, 
and consequent possibilities of future 
employment. 

The tank, as a self-propelling, cater- 
pillar type of weapon, was a develop- 
ment of the late war. Many officers 
who served with fighting divisions 
never had an opportunity to take part 
in an action supported by these ma- 
chines, and their knowledge of the 
power and deficiencies of the tank is 
based on hearsay. Others took part in 
such combats when the tanks were im- 
properly used, poorly manned, or under 
such adverse conditions that they were 
practically helpless in trying to lend 
efficient aid to the Infantry. As the 
number of American-manned tanks that 
actually got to take part in the fighting 
with American divisions was very small, 
the number of officers of the Army 
who are openly advocates of this ma- 
chine as a supporting weapon is corre- 
spondingly few. 

As a result of these circumstances 
a great many officers are prone to 
denounce the tank as a freak develop- 
ment of trench warfare which has 
already outlived its usefulness. Others, 
and this class seems to be in the major- 
ity, have come into contact with the tank 
so infrequently, and have heard so little 
either decidedly for ar against it, that 
they stmply ignore it in their calculations 
and mental pictures of future battles. 
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Believing that the man that follows 
this course of thinking is falling into 
a grievous error, this paper is yet no 
brief to try to convince a skeptical 
reader that tanks won the war. Tanks 
did not, and no one knows this better 
than the officers who commanded them 
And just as emphatically no other par- 
ticular atrxiliary arm won the war. The 
Infantry, aided and abetted by these 
various arms, did, however, and it is 
safe to say that, lacking any one of 
them, the task of the Infantry would 
have been much more difficult. The sole 
purpose then of any discussion along 
these lines is to place such facts be- 
fore the officer as will enable him to 
determine by sane and sotind reasoning 
whether in future wars the tanks will be 
a profitable adjunct to the Infantry. 

Briefly, the general capabilities and 
limitations of the tank are as follows: 


(a) It can cross ordinary trenches 
and shell-pitted ground. 

(b) It can demolish entanglements, 
and make lanes through wire 
for our Infantry. 

(c) K can destroy by gunfire or 
by its weight pill boxes, 
machine-gun nests, etc. 

(d) It can, by gunfire, force op- 
posing Infantry to seek 
shelter in dugouts, etc., un- 
til our Infantry can come up 
and occupy the position. 

(e) It provides protection to its 
crew from small-arms fire, 
shrapnel, and anything ex- 
eept direct hit from any 
sized cannon. 
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Limitations : 

(a) It cannot cross deep, un- 
bridged bodies of water, 
rocky cliffs, nor deep bogs. 

(b) It cannot penetrate forests of 
large trees, although it can 
break down isolated trees of 

: great size. 

(c) It has no power of holding a 

position it has taken. 

(d) Its radius of action is limited 
by the amount of fuel it 
can carry. 

The arguments usually advanced by 
those who believe there is no future for 
tanks are three, namely: 

(a) Tanks are of value only in 
trench warfare. 

(b) We will probably never again 

f be engaged in truly “trench 

| warfare.” 

(c) The tank is mechanically un- 
trustworthy, and therefore 
unfit to be depended upon in 
a crisis. 


Oe Se a: 


Making every attempt to avoid a 
partisan attitude in the discussion of 
these arguments, let us take them up 
in the order they are set down above. 

The idea of the tank was conceived 
and the first steps taken in its develop- 
ment during the progress of trench war- 
fare. For this reason alone they are 

, likely to be condemned as one of the 
necessary evils of that class ot combat 
and sentenced without a hearing to 
eternal oblivion, as far as any other 
type of battle is concerned. Of course, 
it is true that tanks can cross trenches. 
Our small type can cross a 6-foot 
ditch and the large one a 15-foot. 

But this does not mean that they operate 

best in crossing trenches, nor that their 

usefulness is limited to the stabilized 
condition that “trench warfare” implies. 








Their ability to cross trenches is gained 
only by their much greater ability to 
negotiate less difficult ground. An 
automobile with chains is usually able 
to get through any mud road that it 
may encounter, but a good pavement 
enhances its mobility many hundred per 
cent. 

As a matter of fact, bad trenches de- 
mand the utmost care in the manipula- 
tion of a tank, and, barring artillery, are 
their worst artificial enemy. In their 
efforts to aid the Infantry in its forward 
movement, their greatest use is the 
discovery and destruction of machine- 
gun nests. To do this, the faster they 
can move, the better, and, consequently, 
the better the condition of the ground, 
the greater the efficiency of the tank. 
Their ability to cut lanes through wire 
is of course not confined to trench war- 
fare. As a military obstacle, wire has 
been used for many years, and un- 
doubtedly will be so used in the future. 
The fact, then, that they were the only 
machine or weapon devised with the 
ability_to cross the elaborate systems of 
German entrenchments should not be 
used as an argument in favor of the 
statement that they are of no value 
except in crossing such trenches. 

The second argument is based on the 
grounds that probably never again will 
there be a battlefield occupied under 
the conditions that made a continuous 
and flankless line throughout its whole 
length possible. With Switzerland and 
the North Sea on the flanks, and a 
dense population on each side of: the 
line capable of manning it to such depth 
that a break through was not possible 
until one side had secured a preponder- 
ance of numerical strength, it is easily 
possible that the battle conditions of 
1915-1917 will remain a peculiar type, 
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and never be duplicated in future wars. 
We must admit, however, that in all 
wars, trenches and entanglements will 
be as invariably a part of an army’s de- 
fense as the rifle of the infantryman. 
Their efficiency and elaborateness of 
detail will be limited only by the time 
available for their construction. 

In the large armies that will always 
be the rule in wars between two first- 
class powers, the Infantry must invari- 
ably expect to have to penetrate belts 
of wire and difficult system of trenches 
in the last stages of its assault. Under 
such conditions, what infantry com- 
mander is not going to thank his stars 
that he has at hand a number of tanks 
to lead and to support his unit through 
this stage of the attack? And on the 
way up to this main line of resistance, 
as he passes through the enemy out- 
post position and intermediate lines, 
composed in the main undoubtedly of 
hundreds of machine guns and auto- 
matic rifles; as he sees the tanks dash- 
ing back and forth in front of his as- 
sault battalions, crushing and obliterat- 
ing those stinging pests, won’t he be 
convinced that the tank was not a 
weapon that had both its conception 
and end of its usefulness in trench war- 
fare? 

And now we come to the soundest, 
and therefore the most difficult to an- 
swer, of all the arguments used against 
the tank, namely, the mechanical ineffi- 
ciency of the tank. In the European 
War more tanks were put out of ac- 
tion, due to mechanical difficulties, than 
by all the measures of defense taken by 
the enemy. The general answer is this: 
The tank, in point of development, is in 
its infancy, and the great strides al- 
ready made in its mechanical improve- 
ment only point to the greater ones 
still to come. Let us briefly review the 


progress of the large British tanks along 
these lines. The first ones were prac- 
tically helpless. They carried a cum- 
bersome and useless wheel on the tail 
for the purpose of steering the tank. 
In the next model this was abandoned 
and the principle of steering by alternate 
use of the driving tracks adopted. This 
series of tanks required four men for 
driving alone. In the next model this 
was corrected, and the controls and 
mechanism so altered that man 
could drive the tank. It was then dis- 
covered that the tank was too short for 
the successful crossing of the Hinden- 
burg system, and in the next model 
the length was made 6 feet greater. 
The principal defects noted in this type 
were: 

(a) Lack of power; 

(b) Engine interfering with the 

crew in fighting compartment ; 

(c) Breaking of track plates; 

(d) Faulty shape of track housing 

The next series (American and Brit- 
ish design, Mark VIII) corrected these 
faults. This is the type of heavy tank 
with which the American Tank Corps 
(Infantry) is equipped today. 

Now, consider the conditions under 
which tanks to date have been built. 
After the conception of the idea, it 
became necessary to 


one 


secure engines, 


transmissions, armor plate, guns, tracks, 
and all the special and particular ma- 
terial peculiar to the new machine. A 
suitable place for building and assem- 
bling had to be found, and the problem 
of placing the whole thing into produc- 


tion had to be met. Necessarily it was 
important to utilize as many parts as 
possible that were already in produc- 
tion, in order that the tank in any num- 
bers at all could soon take the place 
for which it was designed, on the West- 
ern Front. This inevitably resulted in 
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the frequent sacrifice of the ideal ar- 
ticle in favor of one already in produc- 
tion that would probably answer the 
purpose. In other words, the tank of 
the present is not a product of years of 
development of the ideal article for 
each part of itself, but rather the emer- 
gency resnit of emergency methods. 

It is believed by those most intimately 
acquainted with the tanks that the one 
model, Mark VIII, is too weighty, un- 
wieldy and cumbersome. It is regarded 
as by far the best type of the heavy 
tank yet built, but not the ideal one 
for the varied conditions to be met in 
the next war we will have to fight. On 
the other hand, our small type, the 
Renault, is believed to be too short, 
underpowered, and deficient im fire 
power. The ideal type as expressed by 
these officers will be one of sufficient 
length to cross a 9-foot trench, a maxi- 
mum weight of 15 tons, a fire power of 
one 6-pounder and two Browning ma- 
chine guns, sufficient power to run.cross 
country at a speed of 12 niiles per hour, 
and on good roads, with treads dis- 
mounted, at a rate of 20 miles per hour. 
Study, observation and correction of 
faults will easily place this tank on a 
level of mechanical efficiency with the 
best of our motor trucks of today. 
There is not the slightest doubt that 
such a tank can and will be built. 

If the mobility aud mechanical effi- 
ciency of such a machine will be ad- 
mitted, let us try to see whether a 
weapon of this sort would properly fit 
into the organization of the division 
without any redustion in the mobility 
and flexibility of the whole. 

As a basis from which to start, sup- 
pose we try to replace the Divisional 
Machine Gun Battalion by one com- 
pany of these tanks. In making such a 
suggestion it should be understood that 


the idea is limited to the Motorized 
Battalion of the division. It is im no 
way meant to disparage the value of 
machine guns, and is not in conflict 
with the idea supported by some offi- 
cers of enlarging and umifying the ma- 
chine-gun units in the division. Neither 
is it to be understood that it is pro- 
posed to limit the use and organiza- 
tion of tanks to one company per divi- 
sion. There nmst always be a large 
unit of tanks as army troops which can 
be used at the point or points most 
desired. Further, it is not contended 
that the replacing of the Divisional Ma- 
chine Gun Battalion is absolutely nec- 
essary in order to include the company 
of tanks in the divisional organization. 
But by making sch a proposition, it 
gives a ground for comparison with an 
organization and weapon with which 
officers in general are more or less 
familiar. 

The Motorized Battalion has 393 
men and 57 motor vehicles of all kinds. 
It is available to the division com- 
mander for emergency use in strength- 
ening a suddenly menaced part of his 
line; for fire of position, barrage fire, 
etc., in supporting his attack; for pro- 
tection of his flanks or any other use 
to which he wishes to put its ability 
for concentrated small-arms fire. For 
transportation it has motor vehicles, 
mounted on wheels, which means that 
its tramsportation is of use to it only 
so long as it has the opportunity to use 
unobstructed roads. Thereafter it must 
abandon transportation and proceed to 
any selected position dismounted, a 
slow and tedious process at the best. 
It is of value fn action only as it can 
bring its fire to bear upon the target 
selected. Any considerable changes of 
position in a short time are practically 
impossible. 
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The Tank Company would have a 
total of 220 officers and men and 26 
motor vehicles of all types, which num- 
ber includes 15 fighting tanks and 1 
reserve. First of all they are available 
ro the division commander na power- 
‘ul supporting arm to his infantry at- 
nee as discussed above. With the 
type of tank we are now considering, 
each one can cover a frontage of at 
teast 100 yards in assault, and furnish 
eficient protectiog from machine-gun 
nests to the Infantry attacking behind 
it. Allowing one platoon of five tanks 
in the second line to demolish nests 
missed by the fromt tanks, and for re- 
placement of casualties, 1,000 yards of 
front would réceive this aid in the as- 


vault. 

But in using the tanks in this way, 
the division commander would not nec- 
essarity be sacrificing all the particular 
type of fire power that the Machine 


Gun Battalion afforded him. Each tank 
can carry one spare Browning gun com- 
plete, and on the outside of the tank 
a standard mount for the same. The 
personnel of the tank company, 200 
enlisted men, is so devised as to pro- 
vide the necessary personne! for these 
guns fighting separately. Thus the di- 
vision commander would have a total of 
16 machine guns, in addition to the 
strength of the Tank Compamy as a 
fighting unit to replace his old strength 
of one machine-gun battalion. Fur- 
thermore, in the question of mobility 
the 16 guns would be superior to his 
old battalion. In each tank company 
there will be unarmored tanks sur- 
mounted by large cargo platforms. In 
action two of these, after unloading 
their cargoes at the specified dumps, 
can be made available for the use of 
the 16 machine guns. Always remem- 
bering that on good roads the speed of 


this tank is equal to the best motor 
trucks, the instant it becomes necessary 
to leave such roads there is no compari- 
son {n the mobility of the two units. 
The unermored tanks are enabled to 
proceed at a rate of approximately 12 
miles per hour to any threatened or 
other point at which their fire power is 
desired. The ammunition supply of 
these guns is automatically solved, due 
to the enormous carrying power of the 
cargo tanks. 

It has been practically an axiom that 
tanks are of use only on the offensive. 
With the improved tank now under 
discussion, it seems reasonable that this 
limitation will be removed in part, at 
least. The charge of a German cavalry 
brigade at Vionville, in 1870, against 
the flank of the advancing French in- 
fantry, saved an army corps from cer- 
tain annihilation. In the same hattle, on 
another flank, the charge of a squadron 
saved a brigade. There is no doubt 
that in similar circumtsances in the fu- 
ture tanks will be called upon to use 
their ability of swift movement and 
great fire power in this way against the 
flanks of attacking forces. In making 
local counterattacks, the tank has al- 
ready proven its worth, and the new 
tank will greatly increase the opportuni- 
ties and effect of such actions. The 
clumsy, awkward and snaillike progress 
of the old tanks must be forgotten, and 
in their place we must picture this 
speedy, reliable and efficient engine of 
destruction. 

One main point remains to be cov- 
ered. It has been argued that this tank 
will be of such weight that many of 
our bridges and culverts in this coun- 
try will not stand their crossing. The 
danger of breaking through the flooring 
of any bridge will be less with such a 
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tank than with a loaded 5-ton truck. 
The weight is very evenly distributed 
by means of the tread, and the pressure 
bearing at any one point is less than 
with the truck. Bridges of such un- 
stable character that a weight of 15 
tons is liable to break the supports and 
stringers are generally the kind that 
span small ravines and dry creek beds. 
Under such conditions the tank needs no 
bridge. It is perfectly able to run off 
the bridge, cross the stream bed and 
rejoin the column, leaving the use of 


the bridge to the more helpless vehj- 
cles. Even granting that occasionally 
the tank company will be forced to con. 
struct its own temporary crossing over 
an isolated stream, such incidents are 
not insurmountable difficulties and are 
constantly being met in some form in 
warfare. Certainly if we are convinced 
of the truth of the arguments above, we 
cannot afford to allow the possible diff- 
culty of crossing occasional poorl 
bridged streams to deter us from the 
use of these machines. 
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France’s Reconstruction Task 


The following facts regarding the 
magnitude of the reconstruction task 
confronting the French Minister of the 
Liberated Regions were given out by 
M. Labbe, Director General of Tech- 
nical Services. Building work alone 
would require 22,000,000 tons of ma- 
terial and the labor of 700,000 people 
for one year; 100,000 houses are to be 
entirely rebuilt, requiring 5,000,000,000 
bricks 3,000,000 cubic meters of sand, 
1,000,000 tons of lime, 13,000,000 
square meters of tiles, and 3,000,000 
cubic meters of wood. Reconstruc- 
tion of highways and railroads would 
require 3,000,000 tons of materials and 
the labor of 15,000 men for one year. 
An addition of 20,000 trains and 5,000 
trucks would be required. 
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single list and curses at the high 

cost of flivvering, it is distinctly good 
for one’s disposition to visit the General 
Staff Library down at Washington Bar- 
racks and browse for a bit among the 
hundreds of books on military subjects 
there displayed. 

The collection of old Drill Manuals 
is particularly fascinating, and in a 
way restful, to the bedeviled officer of 
today, for there he can find regulations 
for our army for all periods dating back 
to 1779, written for the most part in 
quaint English, which he may enjoy 
all the more fully for realizing that here 
at last is something that he need not 
memorize. Here he will find no aliu- 
sions to the League of Nations nor to 
mandates for Armenia; no moralizing 
on morale, nor versions of the benefits 
of vocational training. Neither will he 
see any references to machine-gun 
barrages, gas masks, or German propa- 
ganda, while the Bolsheviki get off 
with simply a curt remark concerning 
“certain seditious persons’”—all of 
which is very restful and, in some 
respects, reassuring to us, for it begins 
to dawn on us after some inward 
digestion that it will make no great 
difference a hundred years hence 
whether we now stand with our heels 
or our toes together in the ranks, pro- 
vided our spirit is right. 

We come by this conclusion after 
noting how rigorously the regulations 
of the period 1780-1815 insist upon the 


|: THESE days of sobs over the 


Finch, C. of E. 


observance of certain features that 
today strike us as quaint if not queer. 
But there is no denying that in those 
days they were just as much in earnest 
as we are in this year of grace, 1920. 
In fact, the army people of a hundred 
years ago seemed to be much more 
sure of themselves than are their 
present-day descendants; life was not 
so complex with them nor did the 
“simple” soldier demand such a quan- 
tity of sympathy. Morale? Discipline? 
Leadership? These were matters easy 
enough to comprehend. Why, is not 
Marshal Saxe himself quoted in one 
opening chapter to the effect that 
‘All the mystery of military discipline 
is to be found in the legs, andhe who 
thinks otherwise is a fool!’’ There you 
have it straight. Rather a neat way 
the marshal has of disposing of his 
opponents, is it not? But alas, poor 
Yorick! What would the good marshal 
think if he should return today and be 
introduced to the Camp Upton school 
curriculum or have a week of welfare 
workers? Yes, we have stepped on the 
gas some since his time! 

More than one mystery is cleared up 
as we read. For example, that term of 
opprobrium, “highbrow,” so often plas- 
tered on the Engineers, is justified 
when we note that in 1815 and even 
later the 63d Article of War read: 

The functions of the Engineers being 
generally confined to the most elevated 
branch of military science, they are 
not to assume, nor are they subject to 
be ordered on any duty beyond the 
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line of their immediate profession, 
except by special order of the President 
of the United States; but they are to 
receive every mark of respect to which 
their rank in the Army may entitle 
them respectively, and are liable to be 
transferred, at the discretion of the 
President, from one corps to another, 
regard being paid to rank. 

In one delightful manual we read of 
movements that must be executed 
“with the greatest vivacity"; we are 
introduced to “‘company ensigns armed 
with espontoons,’’ to majors who wished 
the command of the battalion off on 
the colonel ; we are also told of “‘colonel’s 
companies,’’ and, most marvelous of all, 
we read with unbelieving eyes of lieu- 
tenant colonels who had a job and a 
post in line assigned to them! 

It appears that in those times the 
bends of discipline between the rank 
and file were, to say the least, a bit 
more rigorous than those of today. 
On the one hand we gather that the 
lieutenants and other junior officers 
were not counted as expendable as they 
are now rated with us (unless the en- 
signs with the espontoons might have 
been so classed), while on the other 
hand we note that it is not recorded 
that even the “‘freshest”’ recruit so far 
broke all precedent as to challenge his 
colonel with, ‘Halt! Look who's here!’’ 
It simply wasn’t done, that’s all! 
They had hard heads, did those ancient 
K. O.’s, our great-great-grandfathers, 
and doubtless some of them also had 
the austerity of the Pilgrim Father who 
declined (solely on the grounds of 
religion, of course) to kiss his wife on 
Sunday. With them discipline was 
secured by one well-known method 
only—when they spoke somebody 
jumped or was jumped on—and yet, 
and yet, there are fair grounds for a 
suspieion at least that among them 


the man who could not carry a quart 
on his own legs was more or less of an 
infant who was more to be “pickled” 
than censured! 
A manual dating back to 1779 bears 
on its title page: 
Regulations 
for the 
Order and Discipline 
of the 


Troops 
of the 
United States 
To which is added Rules and Article 
for the better Government of th 
Troops raised and to be raised and ke»: 
in pay by and at the Expense of th 
United States of America 
Printed and published agreeable to a: 
Act of the Assembly of the State o 
North-Carolina. 


We then proceed to “Chapter | 
Of the Arms and Accoutrements of the 
Officers, Noncommissioned officers and 
Soldiers,” in which it is set forth that 
“The officers who exercise their func- 
tions on horseback are to be armed with 
swords, the platoon officers with swords 
and espontoons, the noncommissioned 
officers with swords, firelocks and bayo- 
nets, and the soldiers with firelocks and 
bayonets.” After some paragraphs de- 
voted to the “Objects with which the 
officers should be acquainted,” such a 
“the dress, discipline and police of the 
troops and with everything that relates 
to the service,” we are advised that 


platoons; the captain is to take post 
on the right of the first platoon, covered 
by a sergeant; the Heutenant on the 
by rin promi 
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first sergeant two paces. behind - the 
center of the first platoon, and the 
eldest corporal two paces behind the 
second platoon; the other two corporals 
are to be on the flanks of the front rank. 


Proceeding, we learn that, 


A regiment is to consist of eight 
companies, which are to be posted in 
the following order, from right to left: 

First captain's 
Colonel's 

Fourth captain's 
Major’s 

Third captain's 
Lieutenant colonel’s 
Fifth captain’s 
Second captain’s. 


Where the regiment consists of more 
than “one hundred and sixty files it is 
to be formed in two battalions with an 
interval of twenty paces between them 
_. . the colonel fifteen paces before the 
center of the first battalion; the lieu- 
tenant colonel fifteen paces before the 
center of the second battalion; the 
major fifteen paces behind the interval 
of the two battalions.” 

That all-absorbing business, the train- 
ing of recruits, is treated in Chapter V: 


The commanding officer of each com- 
pany is charged with the instruction of 
his recruits; and as this is a service that 
requires not only experience, but a 
patience and a temper not met with in 
every officer, he is to make choice of an 
officer, sergeant, and one or more cor- 
porals of his company, who, being 
approved of by the colonel, are to 
attend particularly to this business: 
but in case of the arrival of a great 
number of recruits, every officer, with- 
out distinction, is to be employed on 
that service. 

The commanding officer of each regi- 
ment will fix on some place for the 
exercise of his recruits, where himself or 
some field officer must attend to over- 
look their instruction. 


Words are great things; the present- 
day colonel who “overlooked” the in- 
struction of his recruits would be 
“canned”’ rather then commended for 
his industry! 

We now proceed to the process of 
making the individual soldier: “The 
Position of a Soldier without Arms,”’ 
being the first step: “He is to stand 
straight and firm upon his legs, with 
the head turned to the right so as to 
bring the left eye over the waistcoat 
buttons; the heels 2 inches apart; the 
toes turned out, the belly drawn in a 
little, but without constraint; the breast 
a little projected; the shoulders square 
to the front and kept back; the hands 
hanging down the sides, with the palms 
close to the thighs.” It further ap- 
pears that at the word, “‘Attention,”’ 
the ‘‘Soldier must be silent, stand firm 
and steady, moving neither hand nor 
foot (except as ordered), but attend 
carefully to the words of command.” 
At “Rest,” the ‘soldier may refresh 
himself by moving his hands or feet; 
but must not sit down or quit his place 
unless permitted to do so.”’ 

After learning ‘‘To the Right” ; 
“To the Left—Dress!” the recruit as 
to be taught the facings as follows: 
“To the Right—Face! (two motions): 
(1) Turn briskly on both heels to the 
right, lifting the toes a Iittle, and 
describing the quarter of a circle. 
(2) Bring back the right foot to its 
proper position, without stamping.” 
“To the Left—Face! (two motions): 
(1) Turn to the left, as before to the 
right. (2) Bring up the right foot to 
its proper position.” For the “About 
Face” the commands were: “To the 
Right about—Face! (three motions): 
(1) Step back with the right foot, 
bringing the buckle opposite the left 
heel, at the same time Seizing the cart- 
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ridge box with the right hand. (2) 
Turn briskly on both heels, and de- 
scribe a half circle. (3) Bring back 
the right foot, at the same time quitting 
the cartridge box.” 

These facings ‘‘ briskly on both heels’’ 
being assimilated, the recruit’s educa- 
tion was enlarged to include the 
“‘Common Step,’’ which ‘‘is 2 feet, and 
about 75 in the minute,”’ and then the 
“Quick Step,’”’ which ‘“‘is also 2 feet, 
but about 120 in the minute.”’ 

The “rookie’’ was thereupon en- 
trusted with a ‘“‘firelock” and was 
taught its intricate manual, involving 
in some cases, such as “Prime and 
Load,” as many as fifteen operations. 
It appears that the firelock was “car- 
ried on the left shoulder, at such height 
that the guard will be just under the 
left breast, the forefinger and thumb 
before the swell of the butt, the three 
last fingers under the butt, the flat 
of the butt against the hipbone, and 
pressed so as that the firelock may be 
felt against the left side.” 

The limits of this article forbid our 
going into company and battalion 
maneuvers or the ‘‘ Formation and Dis- 
playing of Columns with the Methods 
of Changing Front,” neither can we 
linger for the ‘‘ Inspection of the Men, 
their Dress, Necessaries, Arms, Ac- 
coutrements and Ammunition,” but a 
partial quotation referring to the latter 
will suffice to ‘‘shew” that there were 
men in those days who did not spare 
the rod. ‘The oftener the soldiers are 
under the inspection of their officers 
the better; for which reason every 
morning at troop beating they must 
inspect into the dress of their men; 
see that their clothes are whole, and 
put on properly; their hands and faces 
washed clean; their hair combed; their 
accoutrements properly fixed, and every 





article about them in the greatest 
order.” ‘‘Those who are guilty of 
repeated neglects in these particulars, 
are to be confined and punished,” 
while ‘‘those who are remarkable for 
their good appearance” are to be 
‘publicly applauded.” 

So much for the tropp “exercises.” 
In the matter of calls, we learn that 
our old enemy “Reveille” is beat at 
daybreak, and is the signal for the 
soldiers to rise, and the sentries to 
leave off challenging.” ‘‘The Parley” 
is beat to “desire a conference with the 
enemy,” and it is significant that this 
call is also used to summon the troops 
to church! In our fife-and-drum-less 
companies it comes as a surprise to 
note that “To Go for Wood”’ consists 
of a ‘‘poing stroke and a ten-stroke roll,” 
while water call is ‘‘two strokes and a 
flam."" For the “Front to Halt” it 
required all of ‘‘two flams from right to 
left, and a full drag with the right 
a left-hand flam and a right-hand 
full drag!”’ 

As we have seen, our ancestral K. 0.'s 
were fairly expert at telling the junior 
‘“‘Where he could head in.”’ They 
had no such easy philosophy as that 
based on ‘‘what are a few regulations 
amongst friends?’’ Perhaps they were 
too hard, but it is certain that they had 
a conception of duty and of humanity 
which is a wonderful credit to any body 
of men devoted to the profession of 
arms during their period. 

We are told that “There is nothing 
which gains an officer the love of his 
soldiers more than his care of them 
under the distress of sickness; it is then 
he has the power of exerting his hu- 
manity in providing them every com- 
fortable necessary, and making their 
situation as agreeable as possible.” 

The colonel couldn't fail to be a 
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better colonel for reading the “ Instruc- 
tions for the Commandant of a Regi- 
ment.” “The state having entrusted 
him with the care of a regiment, his 
greatest ambition should be to have it 
at all times and in every respect as 
complete as possible. To do which he 
should pay great attention to the 
following objects.”” Then follows cer- 
tain advice as to the preservation of 
the soldier’s health, after which we 
read: “‘The only means of keeping the 
soldiers in order is to have them con- 
tinually under the eyes of their super- 
visors,” to which end “the com- 
mandant should use the utmost severity 
to prevent their straggling from their 
companies, and never suffer them to 
leave the regiment without being under 
the care of a noncommissioned officer, 
except in cases of necessity.” 

“The choice of noncommissioned 
officers is also an object of the greatest 
importance. The order and discipline 
of a regiment depend so much on their 
behavior that too much care cannot 
be given in preferring none to that 
trust but those who by their merit and 
good conduct are entitled to it. Hon- 
esty, sobriety, and a remarkable atten- 
tion to every point of duty, with a 
neatness in their dress, are indis- 
pensable requisites; a spirit to command 
respect and obedience from the men, 
and expertness in performing every 
part of the exercise, and an ability to 
teach it, are also absolutely necessary; 
nor can a sergeant or corporal said to 
be qualified who does not read nor 
write in a tolerable manner.” 

“The major is particularly charged 
with the discipline, arms, accoutre- 
ments, clothing, and generally with 
the whole interior management and 
economy of the regiment. He musi 
have a watchful eye over the officers,” 


and ‘“‘he must endeavor to make his 
regiment perform their exercises and 
manoeuvers with the greatest vivacity 
and precision.” Here we see our old 
friends ‘‘Pep"’ and ‘‘Snap”’ disguised as 
gentlemen! 

As for the captain, ‘‘ He cannot be too 
careful of the company the state has 
committed to his charge.... His 
first object should be to gain the love 
of his men by treating them with every 
possible kindness and humanity, in- 
quiring into their complaints, and, when 
well founded, seeing them redressed. 
He should know every man in his 
company by name and character. He 
should often visit those who are sick, 
speak tenderly to them, see that the 
public provision, whether of medicine 
or diet, is duly administered, and pro- 
cure them besides such comforts and 
conveniences as are in his power. The 
attachment that arises from this kind 
of attention to the sick and wounded 
is almost incredible; it will, moreover, 
be the means of preserving the lives of 
many valuable men.’’ In these strik- 
ing words did the old regulations 
register the fact that the captain's com- 
mission is the most vital in our service. 
Good advice this, and worth much 
re-reading, since the ‘‘incredible attach- 
ment’’ between men and their leaders 
is the heart and soul of any army. 

The instructions continue down 
through the lieutenants, first sergeants, 
sergeants, and corporals until the pri- 
vate soldier is reached. Among many 
other things, he is urged to “‘dress 
himself with a soldier-like air,” and 
“to accustom himself to dress in the 
night.” Also, ‘In action he will pay 
the greatest attention to the commands 
of his officers, level well and not throw 
away his fire.” “When arrived in 
camp or quarters he must clean his 
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arms; prepare his bed, and go for 
necessaries, taking nothing without 
leave, nor committing any kind of 
excess.” As if this were not enough 
for any man, he is told in the form of 
a final word of counsel that he must 
always have a stopper for the muzzle 
of his gun in case of rain! 

When all is said and done we come 
through our survey of these old guide 
books for our army with a conviction 
that matters of carriage and dress are 
of small consequence. They are but 
fashions, and no man knows whence 


they come nor whither they go. But 
in questions affecting the spirit, the 
morale, these old volumes are sound. 
Although the methods of man-handling 
prescribed by them may fall short of 
the constructive standards obtaining in 
our service of today, reflection will 
surely suffice to show that the prin- 
ciples there laid down by our fore- 
fathers constitute the foundation on 
which our army has built its remarkable 
reputation for dependability and devo- 
tion to duty. 


D 





New Aero Wireless Record 

What is believed to have been a rec- 
ord in the transmission of wireless 
messages from an airplane in flight to 
a land station has been reported by 
the army air service. Recently during 
maneuvers of the 37th Infantry at Fort 
Mackintosh signals sent from a plane 
were recorded at Del Rio, Tex., a dis- 
tance of 175 miles. 

An altitude of 300 feet was main- 
tained during the most of the time and 
a general north and south course was 
flown. The messages were received 
without a break, although the operator 
stated that at times they became faint 
and the distinctions varied, due likely 
to the direction of the flight. 


Operations of a Whippet 


The following is an account of the operations of a British whippet during 
ithe battle in front of Amiens and Villers Bretonneauzx on August 8, 1918 It 
«vill be remembered in this great battle that a large number of tanks, both heavy 
and light, were employed. The attack was launched after a very short bombard- 
ment and was a complete surprise to the Germans. 


N AUGUST 8, 1918, Whippet 
Musical Box, under command of 
Lieutenant Arnold and with a 
crew of two men—Driver Car- 
ney and Gunner Ribbans—proceeded 
into the battle. 
Lieutenant Arnold writes: 


The machine had gone about 2,000 
yards when we came under direct 
shell-fire from a four-gun field bat- 
tery, of which I could see the flashes, 
between Abancourt and  Bayon- 
villers. Two Mark V Tanks, 150 
yards on my right front, were knocked 
out. I saw clouds of smoke coming 
out of these machines and the crews 
evacuate them. The infantry follow- 
ing the heavy machines were suffering 
casualties from this battery. I turned 
half left and ran diagonally across the 
front of the battery, at a distance of 
about 600 yards. Both my guns were 
able to fire on the battery, in spite of 
which they got off about eight rounds 
at me without damage, but sufficiently 
close to be audible inside the cab, and 
I could see the flash of each gun as it 
fired. By this time I had passed behind 
a belt of trees running along a road- 
side. I ran along this belt until level 
with the battery, when I turned full 
right and engaged the battery in rear. 
On observing our appearance from the 
belt of trees, the gunners, some thirty 
in number, abandoned their guns and 
tried to get away. Gunner Ribbans and 
I accounted for the whole lot. 

After a short halt Lieutenant Arnold 
again advanced, his report reading: 

I proceeded parallel with the rail- 
way embankment in an easterly direc- 


tion, passing through two cavalry pa- 
trols of about twelve men each. The 
first patrol was receiving casualties 
from a party of enemy in a field of 
corn. I dealt with this, killing three or 
four, the remainder escaping out of 
sight into the corn. Proceeding farther 
east I saw the second patrol pursuing 
six enemy. The leading horse was so 
tired that he was not gaining appre- 
ciably on the rearmost Hun. Some of 
the leading fugitives turned about and 
fired at the cavalryman, when his sword 
was stretched out and practically touch- 
ing the back of the last Hun. Horse 
and rider were brought down on the 
left of the road. The remainder of the 
cavalrymen deployed to the right, com- 
ing in close under the railway embank- 
ment, where they dismeunted and came 
under fire from the enemy, who had 
now taken up a position on the railway 
bridge and were firing over the parapet, 
inflicting one or two casualties. 

I ran the machine up until we had a 
clear view of the bridge and killed four 
of the enemy with one long burst, the 
other two running across the bridge and 
so down the opposite slope out of sight. 
On our left I could see, about three- 
quarters of a mile away, a train on fire 
being towed by an engine. I proceeded 
farther east, still parallel to the railway, 
and approached carefully a small valley 
marked on my map as containing Boche 
hutments. As I entered the valley (be- 
tween Bayonvillers and Harboniéres) 
at right angles many enemy were visible 
packing kits and others retiring. On 
our opening fire on the nearest many 
others appeared from huts, making for 
the end of the valley, their object being 
to get over the embankment and so out 
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of our sight. We accounted for many 
of these. I cruised round. Ribbans 
went into one of the huts and returned, 
and we counted about sixty dead and 
wounded. There were evidences of 
shell-fire amongst the huts, but we cer- 
tainly accounted for most of the casual- 
ties counted there. I turned left from 
the railway and cruised across country, 
as lines of enemy infantry could be 
seen retiring. We fired at these many 
times at ranges of 200 yards to 600 
yards. These targets were fleeting ow- 
ing to the enemy getting down into the 
corn when fired on. In spite of this 
many casualties must have been in- 
flicted, as we cruised up and down for 
at least an hour. I did not see any 
more of our troops or machines after 
leaving the cavalry patrols already re- 
ferred to. During the cruising, being 
the only machine to get through, we in- 
variably received intense rifle and ma- 
chine-gun fire. 


The tank was now advancing under 
difficulty. An extra supply of petrol 
had been stored on the roof of the 
fighting cab—an act almost as foolish 
as carrying oil fuel on the deck of a 
battleship. Several tins had been per- 
forated by bullets and the petrol was 


trickling into the cab. The report 
continues : 


At 14.00 hours or thereabouts I again 
proceeded east, parallel to the railway 
and about 100 yards north of it. I could 
see a large aerodrome and also an ob- 
servation balloon at a height of about 
200 feet. I could also see great quanti- 
ties of motor and horse transport mov- 
ing in all directions. Over the top of 
another bridge on my left I could see 
the cover of a lorry coming in my direc- 
tion. I moved up out of sight and 
waited until he topped the bridge, when 
I shot the driver. The lorry ran into 
a right-hand ditch. The railway had 
now come out of the cutting in which 
it had rested all the while, and I could 
see both sides of it. I could see a long 
line of men retiring on both sides of 


the railway and fired at these at ranges 
of 400 yards to 500 yards, inflicting 
heavy casualties. I passed through these 
and also accounted for one horse and 
the driver of a two-horse canvas- 
covered wagon on the far side of the 
railway. We now crossed a small road 
over the main railway and came in 
view of a large horse and wagon lines, 
which ran across the railway and close 
to it. Gunner Ribbans (right-hand 
gun) here had a view of the south side 
of railway and fired continuously into 
motor and horse transport moving on 
three roads (one north and south, one 
almost parallel to the railway, and one 
diagonally between these two). I fired 
many bursts at 600 yards to 800 yards 
at transport blocking roads on my left, 
causing great confusion. Rifle and ma- 
chine-gun fire was not heavy at this 
time, owing to our sudden appearance, 
as the roads were all banked up in order 
to cross the railway. There were about 
twelve men in the middle aisle of these 
lines. I fired a long burst at these. 
Some went down and others got in 
amongst the wheels and undergrowth. 
I turned quarter left towards a small 
copse, where there were more horses 
and men, about 200 yards away. On 
the way across we met the most intense 
rifle and machine-gun fire imaginable 
from all sides. When at all possible we 
returned the fire, until the left-hand re- 
volver port cover was shot away. I 
withdrew the forward gun, locked the 
mounting, and held the body of the gun 
against the hole. Petrol was still run- 
ning down the inside of the back door. 
Fumes and heat combined were very 
bad. We were still moving forward, and 
I was shouting to Driver Carney to 
turn about at it was impossible to con- 
tinue the action, when two heavy con- 
cussions closely followed one another 
and the cab burst into flames. 


Arnold and the two men rolled out 
of the burning tank. Carney, the driver, 
was unfortunately killed immediately 
afterwards, and Lieutenant Arnold and 
Gunner Ribbans were made prisoners 
by the enemy. 











Strategy of the Western Front 
By Frank R. Schell! 


S IN all great conflicts in history, 

the strategy of the western front 

in the recent war was based, to a 

very large extent, upon the natural 

features of the country encountered in 

the theater of war, and to gain a clearer 

insight into the reasons underlying the 

major operations in France, an analysis 
of these features is essential. 

In such an analysis no attempt will 
be made to go into detail in any of the 
individual battles, nor will the ethical 
side of the question be considered; but 
we will approach the problem from a 
purely strategical standpoint and en- 
deavor to ascertain, in a broad, general 
way, what motives actuated the oppos- 
ing commanders in writing history, as 
it was written, in the greatest of all wars. 

When the rulers of the German 
Empire made that momentous decision 
which was to plunge the world in war, 
the plan of campaign adopted by the 
Great General Staff of Germany was 
to crush France in a few weeks and then, 
before the Russian mobilization had 
progressed sufficiently to endanger the 
German eastern frontier, to withdraw 
the larger part of the armies in France 
and, with all her forces, to defeat the 
armies of the Czar; thereby establishing 
the supremacy of Germany on the con- 
tinent of Europe, if not in the world. 

For this reason the governing factor 
in the invasion of France was the ele- 
ment of time, and the route to be 
adopted must therefore be the one 
which would produce the greatest results 
with the least delay and which, at the 


same time, would insure an uninter- 
rupted supply of munitions of war to 
the invading armies. 

What, then, were the military reasons 
which impelled the German Gener 1 
Staff to disregard a treaty that thcir 
government had agreed to uphold and, 
in spite of what such an action might 
involve, violate the neutrality of Bel- 
gium? 

If a cross-section of France is taken 
in an east and west direction running 
through Paris, it will be found that the 
geological formation is very similar to 
six saucers placed one upon the other, 
each one larger than the one above, with 
their rims at practically the same ele- 
vation and with the city of Paris at their 
center. The first one of these saucers 
extends but a short distance to the east 
of Paris, the second to the Champagne, 
the third to the Marne, the fourth to the 
Meuse,the fifth to the Moselle and the 
sixth to the Rhine. Consequently a 
hostile force advancing from the cast 
would find themselves in the same rela- 
tive position as an army of ants ap- 
proaching a pile of saucers, who would 
be forced to climb the rim of each as they 
reached it. 

In the battle zone of eastern France 
all of the principal rivers flow from 
south to north. Starting from the 
German frontier we find them in the 
following order from east to west. The 
Meurthe and the Moselle, rising in the 
Vosges Mountains and uniting a short 
distance northwest of Nancy, form the 
Moselle, which then flows in a general 
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northerly direction through Metz until 
it joing the Rhine at Coblenz. The 
Meuse, rising in the foothills of the 
Vosges Mountians, flows in a northerly 
direction through St. Mihiel, Verdun 
and Sedan, and then, cutting through 
the Ardennes Mountains by a deep 
gorge, joins the Scheldt near the fron- 
tier of Holland. The Aisne, rising 
northwest of Bar-le-Duc, flows north to 
the west of the Argonne forest, then 
turns west to Soissons, where it is 
joined by the Vesle River, and empties 
near Compiegne into the Oise River 
which joins the Seine beyond Paris. 
The Marne, rising near the city of 
Langres, flows north to St. Dizier and 
then turns west through Chalons, Eper- 
nay and Chateau Thierry, joining the 
Seine near Paris. The Seine, rising 
south of Chatillon, flows northwest 
through Chatillon and Troyes and then 
west and northwest to Paris. 

Consequently an army advancing 
from the east would have had to cross 
six or seven rivers before reaching Paris. 
Furthermore, this rolling country of 
eastern France, admirably adapted for 
defense, had been fortified after the 
Franco-Prussian War by the construc- 
tion of the fortresses of Belfort, Epinal, 
Toul and Verdun, with a secondary line 
of forts running through Dijon, Langres 
and Rheims. 

Bearing in mind the character of the 
terrain, as outlined above, let us now 
examine the frontier from the Swiss 
border to the North Sea. ’ 

The town of Belfort, on the Swiss 
border, located in a narrow pass of the 
Vosges Mountains, presented one pos- 
sible line of advance for an invading 
army, but such an army would first 
have had to capture the fortress of 
Belfort and, ascending the heights to 
the west, pass the forts near Langres. 


If successful in these operations, it 
would then have had to depend upon a 
narrow pass, outflanked to the north, 
for its main line of communications and 
would have been in the position of 
entering a large bottle through a very 
narrow neck which might be closed, at 
any time, bytheenemy. This naturally 
eliminated the question of a serious 
advance from this direction. 

The Vosges Mountains, extending 
north from Belfort, imposed an in- 
superable obstacle to an attack in 
force, because of the fact that no rail- 
road line crossed them for more than 
100 kilometers, and the construction of 
such a railroad line, in war time, would 
have been out of the question. Further- 
more, if an army had been successful 
in crossing here, their way would have 
been barred by the fortress of Epinal, 
a short distance to the west. 

But the most serious objection to 
either of these routes was the fact that, 
even if all natural features such as 
mountains, rivers and cliffs had been 
overcome, a march of several hundred 
kilometers would have been necessary 
before capturing anything of vital inter- 
est to the defending nation, which would 
have been Paris itself. 

After leaving the Vosges Mountains 
we come to the large territory extending 
from Toul to Sedan, which was the route 
that the French expected the Germans 
to take upon invading their country, and 
consequently it was defended by the 
fortresses of Toul and Verdun, together 
with the forts between them, and 
backed up by the greater part of the 
French army. 

From Sedan to the Belgian frontier 
extends the region of the Ardennes, a 
rocky, mountainous country cut by the 
gorge of the Meuse River, presenting 
difficulties of the first magnitude to the 
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advance and supply of an invading 
army. 

Thus far in our journey along the 
frontier we have encountered great 
obstacles to advance and supply, due 
to the natural features of the terrain 
and the indefatigable efforts made by 
the French after the Franco-Prussian 
War. Let us now look at the other side 
of the picture. 

The territory of Belgium and northern 
France was comparatively level and low 
lying, with the rivers flowing parallel to 
an advance from the northeast, with 
excellent railroad facilities, an unforti- 
fied frontier with the exception of the 
uncompleted fort of Maubeuge, and 
the principal iron and coal region of 
France within a very few kilometers of 
the Belgian border; while the great 
manufacturing cities of Belgium and 
northern France were within a few days 
march of the German frontier. When 
it is realized that one of the largest 
rifle plants in the world was located at 
Liege and that Lille was the center of 
the steel and iron industry of France, 
the importance of their capture may be 
appreciated. 

The Krupp works at Essen, across the 
Rhine, were on the direct railroad line 
running through Cologne, Liege, Namur, 
Charleroi and Srussels, while the great 
German iron region of Briey and the 
coal mines of the Saar valley, both 
protected by the guns of Metz, were on 
another main railroad line extending 
through Metz to Sedan, Mezieres, 
Maubeuge and Brussels. This line, 
running northwest from Metz, fur- 
nished a system of supply which would 
be approximately parallel to the battle 
line, if an advance were made from the 
northeast, making it of enormous ad- 
vantage to the German army. 

With all of these features on both 


sides of the frontier before them, and 
supposing that Belgium would offer no 
resistance to the overwhelming numbers 
of the German army, that England 
would remain neutral, and that the 
French would mobilize the greater part 
of their armies between Toul and Sedan, 
the decision was reached to make the 
main advance through Belgium, pivot- 
ing the movement of the marching 
armies on the fortress of Metz so that it 
would resemble the opening of a large 
door with Metz as the hinge. 

By reaching this decision the major 
difficulties of the terrain would be 
avoided, the supply of munitions of war 
would be assured, the French war 
industries would be crippled, and the 
armies of France would be outflanked 
and defeated within a short time after 
the opening of hostilities. 

With this plan of campaign before 
them the German armies began their 
advance to overrun Belgium and crush 
France. A sufficiently large force was 
sent to the south, through Luxembourg 
and Metz, to hold the battle line from 
Metz to Belfort, so that its left flank 
would rest on the Swiss border—for the 
German General Staff realized that the 
terrain which prevented their advance 
in this region would be a powerful ally 
in holding the French. 

The unexpected resistance of the Bel- 
gian forts of Liege and Namur and the 
intervention of the British army allowed 
the French and English to fight that 
famous rearguard action from Mons to 
the Marne, which gave time for the 
mobilization of the French army, the 
transportation of French troops from 
the east, and prepared the way for the 
first battle of the Marne—in which the 
breaking of the German center by 
General Foch and the rolling up of 
Von Kluck’s right flank forced the 
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advancing hosts of Germany to retrace 
their steps to the Aisne. 

With the completion of the battle of 
the Marne began the race for the sea, 
which had as its objective the turning 
of the flanks of the opposing armies and 
the capture of the Channel ports, so 
essential to the supply of the armies 
being formed by the British Empire. 
This race, which was won by the allied 
armies in so far as the capture of the 
Channel ports was concerned, estab- 
lished an unbroken battle line from the 
Swiss border to the North Sea and 
ushered in the years of trench warfare 
that followed. 

Realizing that her plans for crushing 
France in a few weeks had failed and 
that the millions of the Czar were in 
motion against her eastern frontier, 
Germany was forced to examine her 
defenses in the west and found herself 
confronted with the following situation: 

The Ardennes Mountains existed as 
a great barrier between her northern 
and southern lines of communication, 
and if the allied armies should cut the 
southern railroad line in the vicinity of 
Sedan, they would split the German 
armies in half, would threaten the chief 
supply of German coal and iron at 
Saarbrucken and Briey and, by turning 
the left flank of the northern armies, 
could compel their withdrawal from 
northern France and the greater part of 
Belgium. 

This, then, was the weakest point in 
Germany's defensive armor. 

To strengthen this vulnerable point 
the armies of the Crown Prince made 
their bloody and futile drive on the 
fortress of Verdun, where the French 
were almost within sight of the Metz- 
Sedan railroad and were actually within 
range of part of the iron mines of Briey. 
Unsuccessful in their attempt to capture 


Verdun, although it was practically sur- 
rounded, the Germans constructed two 
strong lines of defense, known as the 
Hindenburg line and the Kremhilde 
Stellung, upon the naturally defensive 
country of the Meuse-Argonne and, 
upon completing them, being satisfied 
that their position was impregnable, 
they turned their attention to an offen- 
sive campaign elsewhere. 

To discover and attack the weakest 
points in the allied defensive system 
was now the problem before the German 
General Staff, and their solution to this 
problem was shown in the operations 
that followed. 

The British armies were supplied, for 
the greater part, through the ports of 
Dunkirk, Calais, Boulogne and Havre, 
and the stream of troops and munitions 
of war passing through them was so 
continuous that a delay of several hours 
on any one of the main roads leading to 
the front was felt back in the ports of 
embarkation in England. The posses- 
sion of these ports by Germany would 
seriously cripple the English supply 
system and would place a strong weapon 
in Germany's hand, in that they would 
be excellent harbors for German sub- 
marines and the best possible points of 
departure for an invasion of England. 
So, in order to bring about these most 
desirable results, the German General 
Staff issued orders for an attack, having 
their capture as its objective. But the 
repeated German efforts to this end 
being unsuccessful, results had to be 
looked for elsewhere. 

The Calais-Amiens-Paris railroad, par- 
alleling the Allied front, was the main 
system of supply for the British armies, 
being defended by the British from 
Calais to Amiens and by the French 
from Amiens to Paris. If a German 
thrust through Amiens should succeed, 
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it would cut this railroad line, divide the 
British and French Armies and offer the 
possibility that, each being outflanked, 
might be rolled up and defeated indi- 
vidually. Plans were formulated for 
such a drive, and how nearly it suc- 
ceeded is now a matter of history. 

The Germans had never given up the 
idea of capturing Paris because of the 
effect they thought it would have upon 
the morale of the Allies in general, and 
the French in particular, to say nothing 
of the tremendous impetus it would have 
given the waning spirit of Germany. 
Furthermore, its capture would cause a 
further retirement of the allied line 
between Paris and Verdun and might 
succeed in dividing the armies of France. 
Blocked in their attacks on the Channel 
ports and Amiens, the German General 
Staff decided to gather their forces 
for a final assault on Paris, making their 
drive between Soissons and Rheims. 
This offensive was so successful, and 
Paris was in such danger, that the young 
and untried troops of the new American 
army were rushed to the front and suc- 
ceeded in stopping the victorious Ger- 
mans at Chateau Thierry. 

This marked the high tide of German 
advance and proved to be the turning 
point of the war. From this time the 
offensive definitely and finally passed 
to the allied armies. 

The attacks made by the Germans on 
the Channel ports, Amiens and Paris 
had created three large salients in the 
battle line and offered the opportunity 
to Marshal Foch which he was quick 
to grasp. In rapid succession, by the 
attacks of the British, French and 
American armies, the sides of these 
salients were broken through, com- 
pelling the retirement of the Germans 
from each of them in turn. 

By this time a sufficiently large num- 


ber of American troops had arrived in 
France to justify the formation of a 
separate American army. The question 
was then presented to the American 
General Staff where this army could be 
used to accomplish the greatest results. 
The weakest point in Germany’s de- 
fensive system soon became apparent 
to the American General Staff, and the 
decision was reached to launch an attack 
having as its objective the cutting of the 
Metz-Sedan railroad with all the results, 
incident thereto, which the Germans 
feared. Upon a study of the situation 
it was found that the St. Mihiel salient, 
which had existed since the early part 
of the war, would outflank the American 
army making an attack on either side 
of it, so, as a preparatory measure, 
orders were issued for the capture of 
this salient. This operation was emi- 
nently successful, and, if the objectives 
had not been limited to outrange the 
guns of Metz, it might have produced 
far reaching results. When this salient 
had been reduced the American divi- 
sions were assembled west from Verdun 
for the drive on the Metz-Sedan railroad 
through the country of the Meuse- 
Argonne. 

To properly appreciate the battle of 
the Argonne, the greatest ever fought 
by an American army, a knowledge of 
the outstanding features of the terrain 
over which it was fought is essential. 
The country between the Meuse River 
and the Argonne forest may be likened to 
a wide corridor with its center elevated, 
the sides of the corridor being formed 
by the river on the east and the forest on 
the west. The country between the 
river and the central elevation, the 
ridge of Montfaucon, was commanded 
by heavy German artillery on the 
heights to the east of the river, while 
that between the forest and the ridge 
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of Montfaucon was within range of 
artillery and machine guns on the hills 
of the forest to the west. The Aire 
River, flowing at the eastern edge of the 
Argonne, presented a considerable obsta- 
cle to any attack from the east, while 
the Meuse River fulfilled the same 
function in protecting the heights of the 
Meuse from an assault from the west. 
On the military crests of the rolling 
hills, in an east and west direction, had 
been constructed the Hindenburg and 
Kremhilde Stellung lines of defense 
These were protected by enormous 
bands of barbed wire, enfiladed by 
machine guns and fortified by every 
method learned in four years of trench 
warfare. Over such a country was the 
First American Army, a large part of 
which had never been in action, about 
to attack the veteran troops of Germany. 

How correctly the American General 
Staff had picked out the most vulnerable 
point in the German line may be de- 
duced from the fact that, during the 
course of the battle, twenty-one Ger- 
man divisions were withdrawn from the 
northern front to stem the tide of the 
American advance. So that it may be 
truthfully said that the First American 


Army, in the battle of the Argonne, 
drew down upon itself the greater part 
of the German army and enabled the 
British and the French to make big 
gains in the north. In spite of this 
desperate resistance, which the German 
troops offered to the smashing of the 
hinge of their whole battle line, the 
American army was finally successful 
in cutting the Metz-Sedan railroad line 
in the vicinity of Sedan, and, as had been 
long foreseen, Germany was forced to 
surrender. 

If the armistice had not been signed 
at the time it was, the Second American 
Army, in conjunction with a number 
of French divisions, was prepared to 
go over the top, to the east of Verdun, 
on the morning of the fourteenth of 
November, on a drive for the coal and 
iron resources of Germany, with the 
possibility of cutting the northern line 
of German communications to the east 
of the Ardennes. As the Germans had 
less than six divisions to meet this 
overwhelming force, the complete vic- 
tory which Marshal Foch resigned by 
granting the armistice, may be appre- 
ciated. 


D 


When the boys assembled for their 
game of ball, Bobby, the pitcher, was 
missing. Jimmy was sent to investigate. 

“Is Bobby at home?” he asked the 
sister who answered his knock. 

“Course he is,” she answered. “Don’t 


you see his skirt on the line?” 





Infantry Signal Communications 
By Captain C. N. Sawyer, Infantry 


THE PROBLEM 


To provide the Infantry under exist- 
ing conditions with trained signal men 
who can furnish effective communica- 
tion. 


A SOLUTION 


Policy : 

1. To establish and publish— 

(a) The minimum requirements 
for a trained infantry signal 
officer for a brigade, regi- 
ment and battalion. 

(b) The minimum requirements 
for a trained chief of sec- 
tion; that is, message center, 
wire, radio, and visual sec- 
tion as well as for the bal- 
ance of the personnel of the 
signal detail. 

(c) The methods and _ schools 
through which training to 
meet these requirements may 
be obtained. 

2. To test in the field with troops in 
problems the organization, the methods, 
and procedure taught. 

3. To test in the field with troops in 
problems the equipment provided, to 
determine its weak points and where 
improvements and changes should be 
made from the Infantry point of view. 
To carry out this policy: 

1. An officer in the office of the Chief 
of Infantry with necessary assistants 
and the following duties : 

(a) To fulfill the requirements of 
paragraph 1 above. 

(6) To establish a training plan 
for the signal units within 


the brigade. 


(c) To prepare the necessary texts 
and instructions to carry out 
this training plan 

(d) To supervise the training of 
selected infantry signal offi- 
cers at an Infantry Signal 
School at Camp Benning 
who are to become instruc- 
tors in the infantry brigack 
signal schools. 

(e) To see that these methods and 
standards are carried out in 
the brigade schools. 

(f) To supervise the training in 
the Signal Branch of the 
Infantry R. O. T. C. 
mer camps. 

(g) To organize signal sections in 
the colleges having Infan- 
try R. O. T. C. units. Pro- 
vide schedules of instruction 
and the necessary texts. To 
recruit for the summer R 
O. T. C. camps from these 
college signal sections. 

2. The officers on this duty to com- 
prise the Infantry Signal Training Sec- 
tion and this section to have a represen- 
tative in the personnel section of the 
office of the Chief of Infantry. 


suli- 


DISCUSSION 
A brief 


review.—Throughout the 
past nations have been at war a con- 
siderable portion of the time. The bat- 
tle tactics of all recorded wars have 
been minutely studied by military lead- 


ers of succeeding generations. Each 
new advance in battle tactics hae been 
the subject of searching study. Be- 
ginning with the Japanese war the 
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armies began to be of such size and 
spread over so much terrain that one 
officer could no longer control the 
largest tactical unit with his voice or 
actually see enough of the battlefield to 
control his unit with his staff from 
personal observation. This distant con- 
trol required battle or combat commu- 
nication and there began to be an in- 
crease in its amount and effectiveness. 
But no such critical study of the tactical 
use of battle communication by military 
leaders was undertaken, as has always 
been the case with the rifle, machine 
gun, and artillery. We can see the re- 
sults of this lack of careful study in 
our own manuals just prior to the 
World War, in the manuals of other 
countries of the period, in the military 
literature of that period and in what 
follows, 

The United States entered the World 
War with ideas of battle communica- 
tion not much advanced beyond those 
of the period of the Japanese war. 
Throughout the progress of the war, 
the Allies had been making rapid 
strides in developing battle communica- 
tion along certain lines. When this 
country entered the war advantage was 
taken of the technical knowledge which 
the Allies possessed and our organiza- 
tion to operate communication equip- 
ment in the battle area was modeled 
upon American needs and methods plus 
ideas from the Allies. Our organiza- 
tion for operation of communication 
within the brigade, unlike our equip- 
ment, was radically different from that 
of either the French or British. For 
divisional work we used a field bat- 
talion of Signal Corps troops, which 
our pre-war regulations prescribed, but 
within the infantry brigade a mixture 
of Signal Corps and infantry signal 
men was organized, the whole latter 


organization being entirely new in our 
service. Within the artillery brigade, 
however, only artillery signal men were 
used. 

During the war infantry signal men 
were trained in France in schools con- 
ducted under the supervision of the 
Signal Corps and these men served at 
the front alongside of Signal Corp: 
troops within the infantry regiment 
In the United States they were trained 
in a somewhat different manner in each 
division depending upon conditions and 
officer material available and their ini- 
tiative. The Infantry, therefore, does 
not fall heir to a standard practice for 
training its signal men. Moreover, the 
principles of applied signal communica- 
tions, unlike the technical use of the 
rifle, machine gun, and artillery, have 
not been studied in all their details, be- 
cause the principles have only been 
recognized in their application to the 
organization of American infantry since 
we entered the war and there has not 
been much time for such study. Also 
there has been a sort of dua! control 
within the brigade which has bee: 
changed by a recent order. There is an 
appalling lack of literature on the sub- 
ject, and the manuals of the war, like 
“Liaison for Ail Arms” and “Signal 
Communications for All Arms,” are 
now obsolete. Nor has there ever been 
a drill regulations for the infantry sig- 
nal troops. Available information must 
come largely from mimeographed sheets, 
the product of war schools, and off- 
cers who took those courses are prob- 
ably now signal officers in the infantry. 

The present situation.—The organiza- 
tion for handling signal communications 
within the Infantry Brigade has been 
changed by a recent order, G. O. No. 29, 
W. D., May 18, 1920, which reads as 


follows: 


i 
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Infantry troops will install, maintain 
and operate all lines of information 
within the infantry brigade, including 
Infantry Brigade Headquarters. . 
The Signal Corps will have charge, un- 
der the direction of the Secretary of 
War, of the development of all signal 
equipment, of books, papers and all sig- 
nal devices ; of the procurement, preser- 
vation and distribution of such of the 
before mentioned supplies as are as- 
signed to the Signal Corps for precure- 
ment and distribution by existing or- 
ders and regulations. . . . It will be the 
duty of all signal officers . . . to call 
to the attention of the appropriate com- 
manders all violations of technical rules 
and regulations as to the use and opera- 
tion of signal equipment, which may 
come to their attention. All command- 
ers will make the fullest use of the 
technical knowledge of their signal offi- 
cers to the end that uniformity shall ob- 
tain throughout the service. The Signal 
Corps will further be responsible . . . 
for general supervision of radio opera- 
tions, enforcement of operation regula- 
tions, coordination and standardization 
of all radio operations and assigament 
of call letters, wave length systems and 
audible tones. 


The Signal Corps support having 
been withdrawn from the infantry regi- 
ment under the new order it would be 
well to ascertain how many men are to 
be trained. Formerly the regiment was 
allotted 76 infantry signal men, plus 
a platoon of Signal Corps troops. 
There were no troops authorized for 
the brigade and this usually resulted in 
the brigade communications being han- 
died in a different manner in each divi- 
sion. Under the above order the nec- 
essary number of infantry signal men 
will be assigned for the regiment, and 
provision also made for brigade head- 
quarters. Assuming for the moment 
the size used at the Leavenworth schools 
in their problems if the battalion has 
27 signal men, the regiment 40 men, 


and the brigade 40 men, and assuming 
further three regiments to a brigade, we 
will have 403 men in the signal details 
within the brigade. Assuming 63 regi- 
ments of Infantry, organized as above 
the total enlisted signal personnel will 
be 8,463 and if there is one officer for 
each detail, including battalion, we will 
have a total of 273 officers on signal 
duty. Supposing these totals to be cut 
50 per cent, it will not affect in the least 
the solution of the problem which the 
Infantry faces in training this per- 
sonnel. 

Under the present organization, and 
unaffected by the above order, we have 
a division signal officer, a signal corps 
officer on the staff of the division com- 
mander who is charged with the co- 
ordination of the signal training, in- 
stallation, maintenance, and operation 
of all communication within the divi- 
sion. For this officer to so function he 
should be a technical expert as well as 
a qualified instructor in technical work 
and should be an expert in applied sig- 
nal communications with respect to di- 
visional, infantry and artillery commu- 
nications. Under this division signa! 
officer there is a field battalion composed 
of Signal Corps troops who handle di- 
visional communications as far as the 
brigade. From the brigade down, the 
communication is to be installed, main- 
tained and operated by the infantry and 
artillery signal men. Being charged 
with this duty, the Infantry and Arrtil- 
lery are necessarily responsible for the 
proper training of their signal men un- 
der their own officers. 

There are obviously three methods of 
handling this training, one to permit the 
division signal officer to coordinate 
training within the division without any 
expert advice on infantry and artillery 
communications and without the assist- 
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ance of the infantry signal training sec- 
tion, which until all the division signal 
officers are from a common source will 
result in nonuniform training among 
the various infantry brigades in differ- 
ent divisions. The second method is 
for an infantry signal training section 
to write the specifications for the de- 
sired signal training and the textbooks 
and instructions and leave it to the 
division signal officer to obtain the re- 
sults. If this method is used it should 
be borne in mind that there will be few 
competent instructors at the disposal of 
this signal officer. The third method is 
for the infantry signal training section 
to not only write the specifications, 
texts and instructions, but also to super- 
vise the training of the officers and men 
via the division signal officer and pro- 
vide him with trained instructors for 
each infantry brigade. Knowing that 
the number of infantry signal officers 
and men within a brigade will be ap- 
proximately the same as the Signal 
Corps troops with a division, can there 
be a question as to which method will 
sooner produce the required efficiency 
within the brigade? 

If the signal training of the signal 
corps divisional troops, the infantry 
and the artillery signal troops is to ap- 
proximate the efficiency of that of other 
combat arms, then the methods of such 
training should be established by the 
coordinated training sections of the va- 
rious corps, the officers of these train- 
ing sections to be specialists in commu- 
nication for their own arm, and also 
have a common higher technical and 
tactical training under the Signal Corps 
which as a corps is responsible for 
communication within the Army. 
Training sections so constituted and 
coordinated will provide a constant 
group of experts in each arm responsi- 


~ 


ble for keeping communication in their 
respective arms on a par with the prog. 
ress of the art. This plan will also 
obtain a uniform system throughout 
the Army. 

The details of the solution.—The so- 
lution of any commercial problem must 
“prove in” on a basis of cost. The 
solution of army problems cannot kk 
checked as accurately as commercial 
problems, but the rule is, that if a cer. 
tain quantity and quality of product 
must be turned out sufficient means 
must be used to imsure the result de. 
sired. The overhead charges in this 
solution are the officers of the infantry 
signal training section and the officers 
on duty at the signal training school 
which we will assume to be located at 
Camp Benning. Surely the insurance 
value of good communication for the 
Infantry is worthy this overhead. Sup- 
pose in peace or war tests the infantry 
communication system breaks down be- 
cause of lack of organized training 
what then? 

The Infantry from the standpoint 
of professional pride cannot permit the 
other corps to have better communica- 
tion, besides the Infantry needs the 
best. In point of numbers should the 
estimates used above be cut 40 per cent 
there would still be more signal mer 
for the Infantry to train than is al- 
lotted to the entire Signal Corps. The 
Signal Corps has a training section 
The disadvantage to the Infantry, ii 
they do not have one, may be imagined 
The Artillery in France operated their 
own signal school at Saumur. There 
is precedent, then, for both a training 
plan and a signal school. 

The infantry signal details should 
have an advantage in training under 
present conditions, for in the case of the 
infantry rifleman his vocational train- 
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ing is largely outside of pure infantry 
lines, while the signal men within the 
brigade could have applied communi- 
cation in the morning and “technical 
vocational signal training” in the after- 
noon. Full advantage of this fact can- 
not be taken without a proper training 
plan. This presupposes, of course, that 
all men in the Infantry who desire vo- 
cational training along communication 
lines, telephony, telegraphy and radio, 
have been transferred to the infantry 
signal details. 

Not only must the training section 
plan for the necessities of the moment, 
but they must also care for future de- 
velopments. For instance, it has been 
planned to issue radio equipment to 
battalions and this would require an 
increase in the number of trained radio 
operators within the brigade in excess 
of the requirements of the late war. 
Just as more was required of the in- 
fantryman in this past war, so will more 
be required of the infantry signal man 
in the next war, as the art of communi- 
cation progresses. The message center, 
originally under the Chief of Staff, 
grew during the war in some of our 
larger units to be a Signal Corps func- 
tion. Under the new order, the message 
centers within the brigade will be op- 
erated by infantry signal men. They 
will necessarily contain code and rout- 
ing experts familiar with the load on, 
and the capacity of, the different com- 
munication nets. One of the reasons 
why radio was not more used during 
the war within the division was be- 
cause the coding of messages was not 
done by a soldier trained in that work 
assigned to a message center which 
should have been under a signal officer 
for obvious reasons. When radio 
equipment is issued to battalions it will 
therefore not only require more opera- 


tors, but also will require more of the 
battalion message center. It is readily 
seen that it is not safe for the Infantry 
to assume that there will be no other 
advances in the art of signaling. Their 
signal men must be well trained or ad- 
vances in the art may leave them far 
behind, hence under present conditions 
some overhead directing body is re- 
quired. 

This directing body can also exert 
a profound influence on the development 
of signal equipment for the Infantry 
by acting as a clearing house or infor- 
mation center on this subject. To this 
body might be sent for observation and 
study the recommendations of line offi- 
cers and the suggestions of signal offi- 
cers and men who daily use this equip- 
ment. It might be of considerable as- 
sistance in building up an esprit de corps 
in the infantry signal service if they 
knew there was a group studying their 
interests. This body would also serve 
to consolidate in useful form the gen- 
eral infantry opinion concerning their 
own signal service. 

Signal training has two phases, thie 
purely technical training required to in 
stall, maintain, and operate equipment, 
and applied signal training or the tac- 
tical handling of communications on 
the battlefield. Sound training in the 
small as well as large details of both 
phases is essential to good communica- 
tion. The variety of signal equipment 
to be handled by infantry signal men 
makes this attention to details of both 
phases the more important. The tac- 
tical application of communications is 
one of the arts of war concerning which 
there is little published in available 
form and still less knewn by these who 
are now responsible fer communication 
within the brigade. The permanent in- 
fantry and signal corps officers with a 
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knowledge of technical and applied 
communication in the infantry brigade 
are now larg-ly of the rank of captain 
or higher. The rank of these infantry 
officers may prevent their detail as sig- 
nal officers within the brigade. This 
will mean that almost a complete set of 
infantry signal officers will have to be 
trained. 

The problem of the training of these 
officers and men is not that of large 
numbers nor in that they are somewhat 
scattered but— 

(a) To provide competent instruc- 
tors for each brigade. 

(b) A policy regarding the selection 
of the signal officers. 

(c) How long he remains on this 
duty (that he is not relieved before 
training is completed because of some 
minor duty). 

(d) That suitable arrangement is 
made for his detail to line duty upon 
relief from signal duty otherwise sig- 
nal duty will militate against his line 
standing with respect to other officers. 
The ideal way would be to have all 
junior line officers serve a tour as sig- 
nal officers but the percentage of such 
officers to line officers is too small con- 
sidering the time necessary to train 
them to expect that all officers in a 
grade can rotate in signal duty. 

(e) To provide that these officers 
receive standardized technical and tac- 
tical training. 

(f) To make efficient use of existing 
Signal Corps facilities for higher tech- 
nical training of selected officers. 

(g) To have the best of the officers 
in (f) sent to the Army Signal School 
for higher tactical training. 

(h) To provide through the means 
of the R. C T. C., signal officers with 
sufficient technical and tactical training 


to take care of the necessary expansion 
in event of war. 

Duty as signal officer within the 
brigade should be made as attractive a; 
possible. If it is not, the Infantry will 
obtain poor signal officers and poorer 
communication. It should be made at- 
tractive because of the conditions that 
surround such service. There is no 
higher grade in the infantry signal 
service than that of the brigade signal 
officer with the rank of captain at best 
So if an officer does specialize in com- 
munication in order to obtain that sery- 
ice in a higher grade the officer musi 
transfer to the Signal Corps. But his 
usual ideal is to command a company 
or battalion. A signal officer to be 
efficient must specialize while on that 
duty and if he does become efficient 
he may be kept on such duty as long 
as he remains in that grade. This is 
precisely what happened in France in 
many cases. Lieutenants in charge of 
regimental signal details were in some 
cases so proficient that they could not be 
spared and they served through the war 
in that grade and duty while their com- 
rades of like grade and service became 
captains or higher. This condition can- 
not exist in peace service without serious 
injury to the infantry signal service. Of 
one thing we may be certain the detail 
should be for a fixed period. If too 
long the officer will not want the de- 
tail and if too short the officer will not 
be properly trained. If progressively 
trained as outlined above there will be 
no opportunity for technically and tact- 
ically untrained infantry signal officers 
going to the army signal schools who 
cannot absorb the training given there 
and this training will be reserved for 
those who merit it. This sort of train- 
ing means an additional source of offi- 
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cers for the Signal Corps nor are such 
oficers lost to the Infantry for their 
‘raining is invaluable in divisional signal 
vork. The detail of these officers with- 
in the brigade, the period and character 
of their training, the relief and selection 
for higher training cannot be left to 
chance unless the Infantry desires to 
risk the breakdown of their communi- 
cations in preference to providing an 
overhead directing body. 

With respect to (h) above, we have 
now in some of our schools and col- 
leges Infantry R. O. T. C. units. A cer- 
tain portion of these units should con- 
tain a signal section, receiving training 
during the school year and also in the 
summer camps. But this field cannot 
be worked without a definite section 
some place charged with this duty. 
Professor Parker, of the Electrical En- 
gineering Department of the University 
of Michigan, stated in an address to the 


S.C. R. O. T. C. students at Camp Vail 
recently that the colleges and universi- 
ties must ascertain in what way they 
can best serve the R. O. T. C., that at 
the outbreak of the war they were help- 
less, not knowing what to do or how to 


do it. The Infantry Signal Training 
Section could assist the colleges in aid- 
ing the R. O. T. C. by writing for them 
the specifications of what an R. O. T. C. 
student in the signal section of the In- 
fantry R. O. T. C. unit should know 
before he arrives in camp based on the 
present college course. 

This Signal Training Section should 
therefore furnish— 

(a) Brigade instructors both officers 
and enlisted men. 

(b) Instructors for the Infantry Sig- 
nal School at Camp Benning. 


(c) Instructors for the signal sec- 
tions of Infantry R. O. T. C college 
units. 

(d) Instructors for sigrial sections in 
Infantry R. O. T. C. summer camps. 

(e) Officers and enlisted men for 
higher technical training at Signal Corp: 
schools. 

(f) Officers for the course at the 
Army Signal School. 

This requires a record of the attain- 
ments of these officers and hence some 
connection with the personnel section in 
the office of The Chief of Infantry. 

RESUME 

The mission of infantry signal troops 
under the new order is to provide the 
technical and tactical installation, the 
maintenance and operation of commu- 
nications within the brigade. Equip- 
ment alone will not provide communica- 
tion for the Infantry. There must be 
excellent team work between the In- 
fantry, Artillery, and Signal Corps op- 
erators and installers of the complicated 
communication nets common to all three 
corps, between those common to the 
Infantry and Artillery alone, as well as 
team work among those responsible for 
the purely Infantry nets. This team 
work will assist the Artillery to more 
efficiently serve the Infantry in battle. 
A training policy for the infantry sig- 
nal men and means to make this train- 
ing effective is essential or the iargest 
link in the battle communication system 
may break down, and in a war of any 
magnitude trained Infantry without 
proper communication will be helpless. 
Under the above-mentioned order the 
correct training of infantry signal de- 
tails is one of the most important prob- 
lems that confronts the Infantry to-day. 
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Field Service Regulations 
Study of the Combat Principles 


UR Field Service Regulations is 
() a book which presents to its 

reader the elementary principles 
of warfare as drawn and selected from 
the teachings of all the great masters 
of the military art. The book is of ne- 
cessity boiled down and condensed, and 
therefore each principle or truth as 
stated therein is capable of unlimited 
expansion and amplification. No less 
an authority than Napoleon has stated 
that in his opinion the “great military 
captain” is developed by constant study 
of, and application of oneself to, the 
principles as laid down and pointed out 
by the real masters. He gave Turrene 
as the only commander who constantly 
improved with experience in the field 
as a commander, maintaining that study, 
and not the number of battles fought, 
is the main pillar upon which success as 
a military leader is built. It follows, 
then, that the faithful study of the Field 
Service Regulations should go a long 
way toward developing the capabilities 
of any military commander. 

But it must be remembered that the 
word “study” implies the visualizing, 
understanding and the grasping of the 
subject, and not simply the memorizing 
of it. Here is where actual experience 
on the battle-field enters as a great aid 
to the man on the ladder of military 
learning, no matter what his relative 
position thereon may be. Such an offi- 
cer is enabled to quickly and correctly 
visualize the situation which is so 
sketchily blocked in by the statement of 
the book, thus enabling him to easily 
and thoroughly understand the princi- 
ple under discussion. The student who 
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lacks this battle-field experience is, on 
the other hand, severely handicapped. 
Only by having good instructors, by 
participating in maneuvers at every op- 
portunity, and by the free use of his 
imagination can he attain this visual- 
ization of the situation which is so nec- 
essary to its proper understanding. It 
is with the study of the book by this 
class of officers that the following par- 
agraphs will deal, particularly taking up 
the relations of instructors in the Field 
Service Regulations to such bodies of 
officers. 

In a garrison school, given students 
of the mental caliber of which our offi- 
cers must be composed, the success of 
the course will depend mainly upon the 
instructor. Not by simply listening to 
recitations over a certain part of the 
book can he do his class a particle of 
good. Neither can he afford to daily 
ask whether there is anything in the 
day’s lesson which is not thoroughly 
understood. The words of the book 
are simple and the language clear, so 
that any man of intelligence under- 
stands them perfectly. The part the 
student misses is that part he does not 
appreciate, namely, the mental picture 
of the situation. The instructor in this 
course, to do justice to the class and to 
the service, must step by step present 
in these imaginary pictures the princi- 
ples enunciated, which will then never 
be forgotten. 

Taking a concrete example, we will 
suppose that the subject of rear-guard 
action is under discussion. The class 
reads that under such conditions the 
cavalry and light artillery are valuable 
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arms. The instructor then must make 
each student see the rear-guard com- 
mander deploying his artillery in a fa- 
vorable position to use it at the greatest 
possible ranges, breaking up the enemy 
formations and forcing him off the 
road. He must picture for them the 
Cavalry detachments dashing into posi- 
tion, opening up with their automatic 
rifles over a broad front, seemingly of- 
fering battle, but mounting up and 
rushing back to another position when 
the enemy has pressed close enough to 
force them either to accept the battle or 
retire. He must make them feel the 
commander’s responsibility as he anx- 
iously awaits his report of the prog- 
ress of the main body and watches the 
advance of the enemy. He must make 
them understand the reasons that finally 
decide the commander to make a de- 
termined stand for the day, and why he 
chooses a particular place to do it. 
When he has finally brought his students 
to a keen realization of the many prob- 
lems that face the commander, he 
should turn to his military history and, 
selecting a good example of such an 
action, read to the class how such a mis- 
sion has been successfully accomplished 
by a military leader in the past. 

And when the subject of renconter 
action comes up the instructor must not 
dismiss it with the statement that in 
such an action success mainly depends 
upon efficient troop leading. The stu- 
dent has read this in the books, but to 
many it means very little. To the inex- 
perienced reader, reconter action will 
probably mean that two forces, moving 
in opposite directions on the same roads, 
rather casually and unexpectedly run 
into each other. The term “troop lead- 
ing” to such a reader probably conveys 
the idea of the quick opening of rifle 


fire, with no definite picture of how men 
were gotten into position for this pur- 
pose. The student in general will not 
picture the preliminary clashing of the 
advance cavalries, with the desperate 
attempts to force each other back. He 
will not see the support of the infantry 
advance guard gradually drawn into 
the action, with the ever-increasing vol- 
ume of fire, with the superiority now 
on this side and now on that, as sup- 
ports and reserves are hastily gotten into 
position. He will not visualize the hur- 
ried marches of the leading infantry as 
it toils and sweats its way through 
brush, woods, and open fields, strug 
gling to reach the position to which its 
anxious commander is hurrying it. He 
will not appreciate the vexations and 
difficult problems of the advance guard 
commander as he endeavors to enhance 
his own strength on the firing line to 
overwhelm the opposition, at the same 
time that he is struggling with every 
means at hand to discover the enemy’s 
flank, his intentions and disposition, in 
order that he may communicate this to 
the supreme commander. All this real- 
ity of the situation must be brought 
home to the class by the instructor and 
this once accomplished no regard need 
be paid as to whether or not the student 
will remember it. It is now so fixed in 
his mind that he cannot forget it. 

Or the student reads the paragraphs 
dealing with enveloping movements. 
As he goes over the book, to him it is 
comparatively easy to say, “Oh, yes, we 
extend our line to this flank, and bring 
more pressure on the enemy here.” He 
doesn’t place himself in the shoes of the 
commander whose unit has been di- 
rected to hurry from its place in the 
rear to extend the line in the desired 
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direction. He does not appreciate the 
anxiety of the leader as he sends up 
his advance and flanking groups to pro- 
tect his own movement into action, and 
to discover the flanks of our own lines. 
He is more liable to think of our front 
as a smooth and even line, ending 
abruptly at a certain point on which he 
is going to guide as he moves to the 
front. He doesn’t realize that he is 
now operating in a zone beaten by rifle, 
machine gun, and artillery fire. It 
doesn’t occur to him that the actual 
getting of his troops into the position 
directed will be one of his most difficult 
problems of the day. An appreciation 
of the reasons that caused this flank to 
be extended, the responsibilities and du- 
ties of the commander of this unit, and 
the proper way to meet his difficulties, 
must all be pictured to the students by 
the instructor. 


Following the methods of instruction 
as outlined in the above discussion and 
brief examples, it will be found that 
the portion of the book covered daily 
is very small. But as the instructor 
gets his class to studying the text along 
these lines, he will soon discover that 
repetition and review are unnecessary, 
and that students are now eagerly ab- 
sorbing every bit of the classroom work. 
Further, when the course is finished he 
will not have a body of officers that 
have simply memorized the portions of 
the book indicated as being very im- 
portant, with a view of passing a writ- 
ten examination. Instead he will find 
that his students can not only pass ex- 
aminations on the subject matter, but 
are rapidly becoming able to apply to 
map problems, war game, terrain ex- 
ercises and maneuver, the principles he 
has labored so hard to instill. 


D 


Advocates Universal Military 
Training 
It adds nothing to the obligations of 
citizenship to prepare the citizen to 
render the services which are required 


of him at all events. 


On the contrary, 


such preparation is a positive blessing 
io the individual as well as the nation. 

The opposition does not and cannot 
meet the fundamental propositions that 
universal military training is the only 
insurance of adequate defense under all 
circumstances, and that the only insur- 
ance against the antiquated and bar- 
barous practice of using raw troops and 
needlessly sacrificing inexperienced 
men, where training would give them 
a chance.—Spokane (Wash.) Spokes- 


man. 








Musketry Training 
By Lieutenant Colonel G. de G. Catlin, U. S. Army (Retired) 


strength regiment was organized 

out of parts of four regular regi- 
ments of Infantry. The place of 
mobilization, as many will remember, 
was Dubuque, Iowa, and the march 
that the regiment made was from that 
town to Sparta, Wis. Arrived at 
Sparta, musketry problems on a scale 
involving never less than a battalion and 
usually ending with all three battalions 
and the machine-gun company on the 
firing line were entered upon. We had 
an unlimited supply of ammunition. 
General Morrison, who directed these 
problems in person, invariably had 
the larger part of the targets hidden in 
the underbrush with here and there one 
or two exposed. This was the first 
musketry problem of any kind that the 
larger number of us present had ever 
seen, where actuality was in any way 
approached. It was my first musketry 
school and it demonstrated to me to a 
degree never forgotten the necessity of 
training for such an occasion off the 
target range. I will attempt shortly to 
tell the lines upon which I trained my 
company thereafter. 

Reaching Scofield Barracks, Hawaii, 
in 1913, during garrison training, and 
having there a war strength company, 
I began immediately to daily designate 
a target to my company, following the 
manner prescribed in the then drill 
regulations. This target designation 
was always done by everyone in the 
prone position and the data, always 
emanating from me, went to the platoon 
leaders and from them to their squad 
leaders. From the beginning I required 
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every man on the firing line to be 
told the right of the target and also its 
left. In view of the perfection that we 
later obtained, the target first used was 
grotesque. It was, I believe, over a 
mile away, a long line of trees (not 
so common on that immense plateau), 
within whose length fully a regiment 
could have been deployed side by side. 
However, it fitted in with our raw 
ideas and training, was easily found 
and was more suitable perhaps than a 
normal target. Presently one of my 


superiors came along, noticed my drill, 
informed me that the period was for 
garrison training and told me to take 
up garrison training during garrison 
training period. 


Very shortly there- 
after a War Department order was re- 
ceived designating that the technic 
of extended order and the firings was 
to be included in garrison training. 
Later came the rain, and it rained 
in Hawaii—on occasion—for days at a 
time. One particular window was 
available in barracks which had a fine 
outlook and within whose frames two 
men could look out at the same time. 
This window forced into my mind the 
lesson of my life. It forced me to 
individualize the instruction in target 
designation, not because I saw the vir- 
tue in so doing, but because there was 
only room for myself and one man 
there. To this one man—usually the 
corporal of the squad—lI gave the tar- 
get data; he gave it to another man, 
quietly, this latter to the next and so 
on through the squad. Usually I stood 
near, biting my lips deeper and deeper, 
the comparison between my original 
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instructions and what the last man un- 
derstood as the target was edifying, also 
disconsoling, but demonstrated fully the 
necessity of the instruction going on in 
just that form, that is, the data being 
translated by one individual mind to 
another, and so on. 

In order to bring another example 
to the attention of the reader, it is nec- 
essary at this point to jump six years 
in time and go to a cold, white-clad 
cantonment in Massachusetts. There, 
last winter, I found a similar window 
from whose embrasure one looked out 
on a similar fine view, but the eye in- 
stead of resting on the pregnant guava 
bush of Hawaii, rested, without excess 
of pleasure, on a virgin snow field. 
Here in the snow we caused to be 
planted two white flags exactly twenty- 
five yards apart. Against their back- 
ground these flags could be seen only 
with field glasses, and once having lo- 
cated their position (one being the right, 
the other the left, of the target) with 
reference to a well-defined reference 
point and in terms of a unit of measure, 
the corporal laid down the glasses, not 
to take them up again until he finally 
checked the correctness of the man who 
was the last individual link of informa- 
tion in his squad. 

In Hawaii I spread the necessary 
dope on the 50-mil unit of measure in 
this fashion: Standing on the sill of 
a door looking over my musketry rule, 
I found that 50 mils thereon just fitted 
into the space between two windows in 
the opposite barracks. I caused each 
man to get his forefinger the necessary 
distance from his eye (while standing 
on the eame sill and fitting his finger 
between the same two windows) and 
then to cinch it his corporal adjusted the 
length of his identification tag ribbon 
around his neck to the distance to his 





finger, so that he stood there with the 
outstretched ribbon looking at a dis- 
tance much like a boy with a sling shot. 
The proof that 50 mils thus measured 
found its counterpart in the extreme 
width of the raised rear sight, when 
looked at by an eye peering from a 
point above the comb of the stock, was 
easily verified from the same sill. The 
reader will, of course, undertsand that 
had I built up the present article on a 
strictly logical basis instead of present- 
ing it narratively, the study of the unit 
of measure, being, as it were, the com- 
mon symbol which all trained infantry- 
men must use in description of firing 
data, should be the very first detail 
mastered. 

In 1901 the writer and another lieu- 
tenant of the same regiment reigned 
supreme in two neighboring towns— 
each town, in Luzon, on the coast of 
the China Sea, and each ruler full of 
dignity and callow youth. One day his 
padre informed the other lieutenant 
that a certain insurrecto captain with 
just 24 riflemen and plenty of ammuni- 
tion waited without, anxious for com- 
bat. The other lieutenant took a few 
men—he was afraid if he took many 
there would be no fight—and made for 
the captain’s lair. He found the insur- 
rectos on an island, landed his little 
detachment, and said, “Men, follow 
me,” and started. The advance was 
short lived. His numbers were too 
few, the insurrectos had too much am- 
munition, and the lieutenant had pro- 
vided for no covering fire. He got his 
men and himself back in their bancas 
and rowed sadly heme. The next morn- 
ing he started in on the ehurch plaze 
and every day thereafter drilled reme- 
dial measures into his company. Pres- 
ently the padre came with another in- 
vitation from the captain. Without de- 
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lay the lieutenant started out with six 
men more than he had had the last 
time. He also took the surgeon. The 
following afternoon, as the head of his 
single-filed column emerged from 
the recesses of a gloomy forest into a 
field which sloped abruptly up and 
away, those men at the head suddenly 
felt themselves made an unwilling 
shield between a hail of insurrecto bul- 
lets (fired down from the hill) and 
the rest of the column. Two men fell 
wounded. Those in front commenced 
firing, those in the forest kept coming 
on to get into things. The result was 
a pendemonium of noise and much con- 
fusion of movement. The lieutenant 
acted thus: He had his gallant bugler 
sound “Cease firing.” The men obeyed 
instantly—a beautiful piece of fire dis- 
cipline. Thereupon—he told me a few 
days later—the insurrectos let out an 
exultant yell of triumph that ought to 
have reached my town. They thought 
he meant surrender. Next, the lieu- 
tenant got his men out in the open field, 
deployed and, facing the enemy, cut his 
line quickly into two parts, sang out, 
in our good old verbiage of long ago, 
“First platoon fire three rounds, second 
platoon forward.” The movement, he 
told me, worked like a charm and never 
stopped until it carried them to the 
late insurrecto position. Here two in- 
surrectos lay, one of them, with six- 
teen bullet holes in him, had his hand- 
kerchief wrapped around his rifle bar- 
rel to keep off the heat and yet so 
rapidly and continually had he fired 
that the dead hand holding the barrel 
was charred. 

The incidents of this little fight are 
full of meat for an infantryman, but 
the lesson I wish most to bring home is 
to be found in the sixteen bullet holes 


in the one dead insurrecto. He and his 
dead comrade were both in more ex- 
posed positions, and the old axiom of 
Bunker Hill, “Don’t fire until you see 
the whites in their eyes,” was, very evi- 
dently, the principle of fire discipline 
which controlled the action of that fine 
little bunch of regular infantry—and, 
of course, the principle under the cir- 
cumstances was wrong. Therefore, | 
counsel that, in whatever formula you 
use for giving out your firing data, you 
include both the right of the hostile 
target and the left of the hostile target 
and that you do this from the very 
beginning of your instruction. By this 
means you place at once in the mind of 
each man the principle of fire distribu- 
tion as well as the technic of target 
disignation, and, moreover, you are giv- 
ing him a sense of the unity of fire, of 
the team work, of his own unit, whether 
it be squad, section, or platoon. You 
will find that each man so trained in- 
stinctively lives up to the principle that 
he shall fire at that part of the target 
opposite him. 

Let us return to Hawaii for a few 
minutes. In company target designa- 
tion problems there, when we deployed 
the entire company and handed out the 
firing data to the platoon chiefs, we 
used the following means of checking 
the correctness of its transfer. All the 
squad leaders having signaled that their 
men were ready, one man (the man 
being specified as No. 2, rear rank, for 
example, so that a corporal could not 
send out his prize pupil) from each 
squad was ordered forward exactly 20 
paces—here again a long distance was 
prescribed so that there could be no 
coaching—and there he put down one 
bayonet to sight over, and one each to 
designate the right and left of the tar- 
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get. I believe that both the bayonets 
and their owners resented the use they 
were put to, so presently it dawned on 
me that two sandbags, on each of which 
rested a rifle, could better be used by 
that member of each squad undergoing 
examination. I found that 50 per cent 
of the usefulness of these problems laid 
in their being thus checked up. 

In the spring of 1919 the writer, dur- 
ing the preliminary training in mus- 
ketry of an infantry regiment, used 
practically the same method as the one 
above described. All the companies of 
the regiment (they were merely skele- 
tons) were marched up near the point 
designated for the problem. Here was 
placed a long row of tripods, close to- 
gether, four pairs to each company. 
One man from each squad was called 
up to one pair of tripods (on the sand- 
bag of each there rested a rifle), the 
rest of the regiment was faced about, 
the director gave a signal and on a dis- 
tant shrub-covered hill appeared two 
flags, designating the right and left of 
the hostile line. The man at the tripods 
fixed these flags with reference to a 
reference point, using the rear sight as 
a unit of measure (or sometimes the 
50 mils transcribed on the field glasses), 


and then the flags were lowered. The 
next man—who of course had during 
this time been faced away from the tar- 
get—was called up and, the first having 
transmitted his data, No. 2 aimed the 
two rifles on what he considered the 
right and left of the target. The di- 
rector again signaled and up came the 
flags. The errors in giving and receiy- 
ing the data were then checked up and 
criticised. The distance between the 
flags was known and they, the flags, 
were always held facing the aimers. 
The result of these two latter facts was 
that it enabled the officer with each com- 
pany (by means of the formula on his 
mil scale) to immediately determine the 
range. Thus the correctness of the dis- 
tance estimated by the soldier at the 
tripods was definitely checked. 

The lessons that the writer derives 
from his experience in this particular 
phase of musketry training are three: 

1. To individualize the instruction. 

2. To require each man to know 
both the right and left of the target 
covered by his unit. 

3. To follow each problem with a 
check on the correctness of knowledge 
of at least one man in each squad. 


D 





Accompanying Gun 
By Lieutenant Colonel A. J. Dougherty, Infantry 


HAVE read with interest the article 
| by Lieut. Col. O. L. Spaulding, 

General Staff, in the September 
Journat, That part of the article re- 
ferring to the “accompanying gun” and 
to 37-mm. gun is of absorbing interest 
and vital importance to the Infantry 
and merits full discussion. Let us con- 
sider evidence of officers who have 
had personal experience in France. Col. 
C. H. Lanza, Field Artillery, in a lec- 
ture delivered to the students at the 
Army Center of Artillery Studies, 
May 12, 1919 (A. G. File 35.05 EE), 
states : 


12. The 75-mm. gun has been used 
as an accompanying gun. Its use for 


this purpose has led to most opposite 


recommendations. After conchision of 
hostilities in November last the First 
Army called for reports from officers 
who had actually served with an ac- 
companying gun, with a view of finding 
out just what had happened. Forty- 
five officers made 61 reports covering 
143 days’ service with accompanying 
guns. In only three cases was the move- 
ment of the guns forward successful. 
In all other cases the guns either never 
got started, were put out of action by 
hostile artillery, or on account of thick 
woods, ditches, broken bridges or other 
obstacles, were unable to keep up with 
the infantry. 

13. In the three successful cases, two 
occurred on November 1. These were 
batteries that moved forward early in 
the morning under cover of smoke and 
mist, which protected them from the 
enemy view. They could not them- 
selves see to fire for the same reason, 
and did not fire until the infantry ad- 
vance had stopped and the day later be- 
came clearer. The third case was on 
November 5, when a single gun moved 


forward several hours after the in- 
fantry, no opposition having been en- 
countered. 

14. It appears, therefore, that the 
3-inch gun as an accompanying gun has 
not been successful in our service, no 
example being found where it actually 
kept up with the infantry, firing from 
time to time. This experience is ap- 
parently the same as that found among 
our Allies, and also the German Army 

These failures certainly were not due 
to lack of bravery; what was humanly 
possible was done. Brig. Gen. H. E. 
Ely, in his report of operations of the 
3d Brigade, 2d Division, covering his 
operations from September 10-18, 1918, 
including the St. Mihiel drive, says: 
“No guns (artillery) were able to keep 
up with the infantry. The trenches 
were broad and deep and very numer- 
ous. It is believed the artillery did as 
much as was practicable to keep up 
with the infantry. The front line re- 
ceived no artillery protection from 2 
p. m. on the 12th to daylight on the 
13th” (St. Mihiel). The commanding 
officer, Battery A, 313th Field Arrtil- 
lery (Lieutenant Peppard), in a re- 
port dated November 21, 1918, said: 
“Movement of artillery in daylight on 
open roads in view of the enemy and 
expecting guns to approacn a close po- 
sition to the front line, is near an im- 
possible feat to accomplish.” And 
Lieutenant Peppard is a gallant officer 
who handled his battery with skill and 
bravery. Witness the following: “Pep- 
pard’s battery, in the face of direct fire 
from the enemy’s guns in Vilosnes, and 
at the same time under heavy fire of 
German artillery on his left flank, this 
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officer moved two of his guns forward 
by hand up to the crest of the ridge and 
with direct fire put out of action the 
enemy guns in the town of Vilosnes.” 

In answer to questions sent out by 
the Historical Branch, Generali Staff, 
we find the following. This informa- 
tion has been carded by Maj. C. B. 
Elliott, Infantry, and is now on file 
in the office of the Chief of Infantry: 

Q. “What has been the greatest dif- 
ficulty with handling the 75-mm. gun as 
an accompanying gun? 

A. “The teams soon became disabled 
by machine-gun or artillery fire and the 
advance of the gun was checked.”—Col. 
Harrell, 16th Infantry, Ist Division. 
Would pack animals fare any better? 

Colonel Harrell, with reference to 
37-mm. gun transportation, says: “I 
am confident that a pack mule would 
be entirely unsatisfactory.” “Too 
heavy and is difficult to conceal” (Ma- 
jor Lee, 28th Infantry, Ist Division). 
“The guns have been destroyed early 
in the action” (Major Frasier, 26th In- 
fantry, Ist Division). “Too great visi- 
bility. Too heavy” (Brig. Gen. Frank 
Parker, Ist Division). “Impossible to 
maintain liaison between the battalion 
commander of the assault battalion and 
his guns” (Colonel Hunt, 18th Infan- 
try, Ist Division). “The greatest diffi- 
culty has been to get it into position and 
then establish a quick liaison” (Lieuten- 
ant Colonel Huebner, 28th Infantry, 
Ist Division). 

Q. “Does the 75-mm. gun offer too 
much of a target when well forward?” 

A. The unanimous answer from ten 
field officers of infantry of the Ist Di- 
vision is in the affirmative. 

The above experience would seem to 
indicate that the 77-mm. gun failed as 
close support accompanying an infantry 
battalion: First, because of too great 


visibility. Second, the animals were 
soon killed, leaving the guns to be trans- 
ported by man power. Third, because 
the guns are too heavy to be man- 
handled over obstacles encountered. 
Fourth, because of lack of liaison. 
This was not due to lack of training, 
but to lack of training together, which 
can be secured only when the gun is 
a part of the regiment. 

Maj. John Nash, 2d , 
313th Field Artillery, an officer who had 
an exceptional experience with accom- 
panying guns, reports: “In my opin- 
ion the mission of the accompanying 
gun cannot properly be performed by 
the battery as a unit. Two guns han- 
dled entirely by man-power is the only 
method, and the infantry one-ponnder 
is really the weapon for this kind of 
work.” 

Now, let us examine the testimony 
with reference to the one-pounder gun 
(37 mm.). Quoting again from Ma- 
jor Elliot’s compilation of reports: 

Q. “Do you believe the one-pounder 
gun to be a necessary weapon for in- 
fantry ? 

A. “It is and it should be a part of, 
and remain with, every battalion of in- 
fantry at all times.”—Colonel Harrel, 
16th Infantry, lst Division. 

“Yes.”—All field officers of Ist and 
2d Divisions. 

Lessons learned: “A front-line bat- 
talion and its accompanying arms (37- 
mm. and Stokes mortar) should be in- 
separable.”—Lieut. P. B. Parker, 56th 
Infantry, 7th Division. 

“The battalion commander should be 
taught to think of his battalion as com- 
posed of four infantry companies with 
accompanying auxiliary troops, and 
they should remain under his command 
at all times.”—Colonel Harrell, 16th 
Infantry, 1st Division. 
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Q. “Is the caliber of the 37-mm. gun 
the right size?” “Yes, approximately. 
A little heavier gun would probably 
be better.”"—Colonel Harrell, 16th In- 
fantry, lst Division. 

“A bigger shell would be more ef- 
fective, but this would decrease the 
mobility of the piece; therefore, it is 
thought the gun should remain as it 
is."—Major Frazier, 26th Infantry, 1st 
Division. 

All other officers of the Ist Division 
answered “Yes.” 

“It is about as large as can consist- 
ently be fed with ammunition during an 
idvance.”—Captain Woodworth, 6th 
Marines, 2d Division. 

“Yes. A larger caliber would be bet- 
ter if it did not decrease portability and 
maneuverability. I cannot see how this 
can be done, however.”—Colonel Van 
Horn, 9th Infantry, 2d Division. 

“I think so. The larger caliber and 
heavier projectile would detract from 
its mobility."—Colonel Lee, 6th Ma- 
rines, 2d Division. 

All other officers of the 2d Division 
answer “Yes.” 

The above evidence conclusively 
proves that the 37-mm. gun, easily man- 
handled, with ammunition light enough 
to be brought forward, fairly incon- 
spicuous, gave valuable service. Infan- 
try officers of experience insist that 
proper liaison requires this gun to be 
absolutely under the battalion com- 
mander, not only in battle, but also in 
training. The majority of officers con- 
sulted are satisfied with the present 
caliber. Those who desire a “little 
heavier” shell are careful to insist that 
any increase in caliber shall not in- 
crease the size, weight and difficulty of 
transportation of the present 37-mm. 
gun. The above experience of the A. 
E. F. indicates that the infantry regi- 


ment must have some light guns manned 
by its own personnel and trained as an 
integral part of its fighting unit—the 
battalion; that this gun must be as 
light as possible, certainly not heavier 
than the present 37-mm. and much 
lighter if practicable; that this gun 
must be as inconspicuous as possible; 
that it must be capable of being easily 
man-handled and moved by hand over 
forward battle areas; that its ammu- 
nition must be light enough to insure 
possibility of adequate supply when the 
gun is with the front-line battalion; 
that in the area of activity of the front- 
line battalion the gun and ammunition 
must be handled by man power; that 
a shell of slightly greater power is de- 
sirable, but not at the cost of mobility; 
that the shell have sufficient velocity 
to make it effective against tanks; that 
no decrease in accuracy be permitted. 

The Ordnance Department is now 
working on a gun built to comply with 
these characteristics. This gun will 
throw a 3-pound projectile. No single 
piece of it will weigh over 100 pounds 
and the gun assembled on its wheels will 
weigh about 300 pounds. It will be 
effective against tanks and as accurate 
as the present 37-mm. An attempt will 
be made to use high-angle fire from the 
same gun, employing a projectile weigh- 
ing about 5 pounds, of the same diame- 
ter, but with greater length. The test- 
ing of this gun is awaited with great 
interest. If they are successful this 
gun will probably replace both the 
37-mm. and light mortar equipment. 
Failure to get necessary results will 
mean a new attempt with a smaller cali- 
ber and possibly attempts to improve 
the accuracy and mobility of the light 
mortar. 

In connection with the necessary 
mobility, experiments are now under 
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way looking to the provision of a very 
light hand cart, probably weighing 100 
pounds, or less, mounted on motorcy- 
cle or similar wheels, which can be 
used for carrying ammunition for the 
advance troops or trucks to the firing 
position, It is interesting to note here 
that these carts promise a solution of 
the same ammunition supply problem 
for the rifle and machine gun. 

There remains the question of assign- 
ment of these guns. 

Major General Hines, 3d Corps, says 
on October 13, 1918: “The 37-mm. 
gun must be employed with first-line 
battalions for its legitimate tnission.”— 
Brig. Gen. H. E. Ely, 3d Brigade, 2d 
Division, September 10-18, 1918: “By 
brigade orders four Stokes mortars and 
two 37-mm. guns were assigned to each 
leading battalion. This is believed to 
have worked to the best of advantage.” 
Colonel Harrell, 16th Infantry, Ist Di- 
vision, says: “Every infantry battalion 
should have at least two of these guns 
as part of its permanent equipment. 


Battalion commanders who retain con- 
trol .of these guns and use them are 
able to produce the greatest effect in 
advancing their lines and in stopping 
attacks by tanks.” Colonel Huguet, 
28th Infantry, Ist Division, says: 
“Against machine guns and tanks, it is 
the most effective weapon the infantry 
has.” Brig. Gen. Frank Parker, lst 
Division, says: “Should be four to each 
battalion.” General Darrah, 2d Divi- 
sion, recommends “twelve per infantry 
brigade.” Colonel Van Horn, 9th In- 
fantry, 2d Division, recommends “two 
guns to battalion of infantry.” Major 
McCullock, 9th Infantry, states: “I 
have found it (present number) insuffi- 
cient on two occasions needed 37-mm. 
gun very badly, requested one from 
regiment, informed that all were busy.” 

There would seem from the above 
evidence to be need for at least six 
of these guns in each regiment (two 
per battalion), and this was the recom- 
mendation of the superior A. E. F. 
Board. 





D 


A Blow at Alien Draft Evaders 


No citizenship papers will be granted 
foreigners who sought deferred classi- 
fication in the draft because they were 
not fully naturalized at that time, if 
the precedent established by Justice No- 
lan in the District of Columbia Court 
is followed. The justice refused the 
final papers to a young man of draft 
age when he learned that he had made 
his lack of citizenship the basis of evad- 
ing military service during the war. 





The French Army of Tomorrow 
By Captain George N. Trioche, French Army 


deavoring to reduce what is 

termed “the burden” of a large 
military establishment, it seems both 
interesting and useful to note the 
opinion on this subject of well-known 
French generals and military critics. 

In the wide-awake and progressive 
review, L’Action Nationale, of Paris, 
Lieut. Col. Emile Meyer' has started an 
investigation whose object is to ascer- 
tain the views of noted military authori- 
ties in his country concerning the future 
of the French Army. In the October, 
1919, number of that review, Colonel 
Meyer asked for answers to the following 
questions, which apparently are of great 
import to our comrades of the French 
Army: 

1. What should be the type of the 
military establishment—a regular army 
raised by conscription like in France 
nowadays, or a militia after the Swiss 
system, or else an army of volunteers 
like in England? 

2. Are foreigners, colored men and 
ticket-of-leave men to be enlisted? 

3. Is it necessary to keep up the insti- 
tution of courts-martial in time of peace? 

4. If the service is compulsory, would 
it be advisable to grant exemption to 
some professionals, such as physicians, 


A T a time when all nations are en- 


civil engineers, in time of peace, and 
call them under the colors, in case of 
war, as specialists? 

5. Is civilian and even female labor 
to be used in barracks as it was during 
the war? 

6. To what extent should the nation’s 
resources be used for military instruc- 
tion? Should the university participate 
in the instruction and education of 
recruits? 

All these questions are new ones in 
France, and the very fact that they are 
made the object of discussions among 
regular army officers is certainly charac- 
teristic. It may be hailed as the sign of 
the advent of a new era in French 
military institutions. 

Some of these points have been taken 
up in the leading periodicals of France 
by military critics* simultaneously with 
the Action Nationale’s investigation. 
However, opinions widely differ, espe- 
cially as regards the type of military 
establishment. The militia system of 
Switzerland finds no favor with the 
regular army Officers, who are well 
aware of the shortcomings of such an 
institution. Volunteer forces like those 
of the United States or England have a 
few lukewarm supporters in the younger 
element. In fact, the real discussion 





‘Colonel Meyer has, for a number of years, contributed military articles to leading 
periodicals of France and Switzerland. He is the author of many essays, some of which are 
published under the nom de plume Abel Veuglaire. Colonel Meyer, who had been retired as 
a major of field artillery, reentered the service when the war broke out and commanded for 


some time two battalions of artillery with the rank of a lieutenant colonel. 


He is not only 


a learned officer but a brilliant and witty writer. 
*Such as Colonel Romain, in L’Eciair; Colonel de Rouvre, in Le Figaro; General de 
Lacroix, in Le Temps; General Maitrot, in Le Correspondant; General Roques, in L’ Avenir, 
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concentrates itself upon the strength of 
the standing army. Two schools are 
opposing each other. The first one, 
whose leader seems to be Colonel 
Meyer, advocates a liberal use of the 
reserves, this term including the oldest 
classes, known as the “Territorial 
Army.” According to these officers, the 
standing army should be merely a big 
training school for reservists; conse- 
quently the length of active service in 
that army must be short. General 
Sarrail, of Saloniki fame, expresses the 
same opinion. He was never in favor of 
the famous ‘Three years law,” and his 
faith in the reserves has been strength- 
ened by his war experiences. Yet he 
has in mind “the army of tomorrow”’ 
only, and like General Lanrezac, the 
unlucky fighter of Charleroi, he believes 
that nothing definite can be said about 
the number of men till we know more 
concerning the efficiency of the League 
of Nations. It is worth noticing, by 
the way, that none of the officers who 
replied to the Action Nationale’s queries 
shows much optimism in the matter. 
General Sarrail reminds us that, not- 
withstanding the work accomplished 
by the Peace Conference, the Germans 
have and ever will have twice as many 
trained soldiers as France in case a new 
war should break out. Nor do Colonel 
Meyer and General Lanrezac entertain 
much faith in the possible help of Eng- 
land and America, should France have 
trouble with Germany. That is to say, 
these officers notice with much concern 


the rapid demobilization of the British 
and American forces. Both remark 
that the teachings of the great war seem 
to be strangely overlooked by the 
English and their transatlantic cousins 
Says General Lanrezac: 

If England had had seven or eight 
army corps organized in 1914, Germany 
would not have dared to invade Bel- 
gium.* From these considerations, 
which apply still more strongly to the 
United States, one may infer that we 
(the French) would have to bear alone, 
for a long time, the whole brunt of an 
aggression, and would be practical]; 
the only ones to take the field if it were 
necessary to enforce the clauses of the 
treaty. . 


Colonel Meyer, in the Action Nation- 
ale for December, 1919, speaking of th: 
United States and England, writes: 

. . . And if the lesson seems not t: 
have borne any fruit for them; if the; 
put themselves again in such a situation 
that, should the emergency arise, it 
would be impossible for them without 
any delay to take part in a world’s war, 
perhaps we must explain this by their 
desire to have an excuse, when the hour 
has come, to shun the task. 

These words may not be very pleasant 
for an American to hear; they neverthe- 
less express what can be said to be a 
pretty general opinion in French mili- 
tary circles. 

Gen. H. Le Gros, too, believes it not 
possible, for financial and economic 
reasons, to keep the peace footing of the 
army as high as before the war. He 
wants a first line force with a powerful 





"Incidentally, the general recalls the fact that it took England a long time to enter the 
war in earnest. Quoting from the “Memoirs” of Marshal French, he mentions the first 
orders issued by General Kitchener to the Commander of British troops in France: 

“You will act independently and never be under the orders of a French general. 

You must cooperate with the French; but never lose sight of the fact that your effectives are 
limited and will not be increased. . . . Therefore, one must spare the men. .. . Should the 
French try to draw you into an offensive when they are not strong enough numerically tc 
succeed, hold your troops back and report to the War Office... !” 
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matériel, well trained, consisting of 
about five Army Corps with an effect- 
ive of 30,000 to 40,000 men each, 
i. e., 150,000 to 200,000 in all. These 
troops would be stationed in the danger 
zone and form the only standing estab- 
lishment. According to this general 
officer, the force must be made up, as 
far as possible, of volunteers, who can 
reenlist; the balance to consist of 
drafted men. 

As a second line he wants a militia— 
even a purely local one—traised by con- 
scription. These militiamen undergo a 
training period of six months—four in 
barracks and two in a training camp. 
The militia of the danger zone might 
have a special organization. 

General Le Gros’ system is the result 
of what he considers the two great les- 
sons of the war, namely (a) the resisting 
power of fortified fronts that cannot be 
“turned,” or, in other words, the wings 
of which cannot be attacked; (b) the readi- 
ness of the French to adapt themselves 
to new tasks. He thinks that unin- 
terrupted field works should exist in 
peace time across the danger zone. 

It may not be out of place to mention 
here that the principal objection of these 
French officers against the adoption of 
the Swiss system is the impossibility to 
obtain, in France, militia officers as 
efficient as those of Switzerland. The 
latter country is so thoroughly impressed 
with the importance of national defense 
that the entire population accepts most 
cheerfully and proudly the duties, how- 
ever heavy they may be, inherent to 
their military institutions. General 
Lanerzac is quite right when he observes 
that the military spirit of the Swiss does 
not exist in France. Anyone who has 
witnessed, even so little, the working 
of the Swiss system, is well aware of the 
seriousness, the self-denial of the militia 













Officers of the little republic. Not- 
withstanding the very large amount of 
work which is required of these men, 
in addition to the duties of their pro- 
fession in civil life, there are always more 
applicants for officers’ scholos than 
vacancies to fill. This would not be 
the case in France should that country 
adopt the Swiss plan of military estab- 
lishment. 

Upon the whole, the investigation 
made by L’Action Nationale shows con- 
clusively that there is a strong trend of 
opinion in military circles towards a 
reduction in the peace strength of the 
regular army and a corresponding in- 
crease in the second line troops (les 
forces de complement)—the latter to con- 
sist of reserves, or militia,or both. This 
system, let us not forget, is inspired not 
by a belief in the speedy advent of an 
era of pacifism but by the obvious neces- 
sity of lessening the military burden of 
the nation. That necessity, according 
to Colonel Meyer, must be taken as a 
basis for the strength of the army: 

We must not say: “So many men will 
likely be needed; therefore let us adopt 
the organization which will give us these 
men.” What we must say is: “We do 
not know how many soldiers will be 
necessary in the next war. Conse- 
quently let us train as many as we can 
without drawing too heavily upon the 
nation’s economic resources. . . . 

Colonel Meyer and the school he rep- 
resents firmly believe in the efficiency of 
the reserves. Generals Lanrezac and 
Sarrail concur with him in the opinion 
that this kind of troops did well during 
the war; and that, if they did not ac- 
complish more, it is because the general 
officers under whom they served were 

prejudiced against them. In several 
books published on the war by regular 
officers, the latter make fun of the terri- 
torials especially, who were “afraid of 
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damp grass,” “never in a hurry,” 
“unable to cross plowed fields without 
leaning upon their gun,” etc., etc.‘ Yet, 
these men fearful of rheumatism, these 
pépéres® “stiff and stout,” fought well 
whenever they were allowed to do so. 
General Le Gros—the advocate of a 
large militia as second line forces— 
points out in one of his books* that the 
territorial divisions stationed in northern 
France at the beginning of the war were 
“merely a juxtaposition of units,” with- 
out cohesion or “‘pep”; badly trained, 
with indifferent “cadres, and an insuffi- 
cient supply of field and machine guns.” 

This is true. But whose fault was it? 
Those who are to blame for it are cer- 


———- 


tainly not the reserves, but the men who 
should have organized and trained 
them.’ 

The officers’ problem is apparently 
considered less difficult to solve for the 
reserves than for a militia. General 
Lanrezac, in the Action Nationale for 
November, 1919, expresses the opinion 
that reserve officers are not to be used as 
instructors; all they have to learn is how 
to use, on the battlefield, men already 
trained. This simplifies to a great 
extent the instruction of these officers, 
who could begin their training for 
instance, in courses organized at some 
universities. 





‘Similar criticisms were formulated already in 1913 by General Gallieni (Action Na- 


tionale, December 1919). 


“Little fathers,” the nickname of territorials in army slang. 


*La Genese de la Bataille de la Marne. - 


"Colonel Meyer, who was with one of these territorial divisions, remarks that, if the latter 


retreated in some disorder from Amiens to Rouen the reason for this was that nobody made 
any effort to utilize them as fighting units; to use the colloquial expression, they were not 


“given any show.” 


Try it on the Dog 


There is absolutely nothing to pre- 
vent the Socialists, the Syndicalists and 


Communists from experimenting with 
their own medicine before urging 


others to try it. The American people 
would like to see a wholly socialized, 
democratized steel mill in action, and 
there is nothing to prevent the Socialists, 
Syndicalists and Communists from 


starting one. The people are willing to 
learn, but they refuse to be talked into 


change unless there is some evidence 
other than mere abstractions that a defi- 
nite goal lies ahead. 





A Course in Police Training 


and catalogues covering the 

scope of training offered at the 
Army Vocational Schools throughout 
the service have come into our hands. 
A study of them indicates that the In- 
fantry is overlooking one of the sub- 
jects that might well be included in 
the curriculum with a view to making 
the Infantry Service more attractive 
to a certain class of desirable pros- 
pective recruits. 

The subject in mind is one designed 
to give a man a thorough course of 
training in police work ; in other words, 
to fit him for appointment on the po- 
lice force of any city or town. 

Several of our larger cities main- 
tain special schools where the mem- 
bers of their police force are given a 
thorough course of training before they 
are placed on full duty. They are sent 
back to the school for refresher courses 
as the occasion demands. 

There are thousands of the smaller 
cities and towns who have to pick up 
the members of their police force from 
whatever source may be available. 
These men have no special training for 
the work and are, as a general rule, 
notoriously inefficient. 

A great part of the police service is 
foot service and there seems to. be no 
reason why the Infantry—the foot serv- 
ice—should not be the leaders in pro- 
viding a course of training for this 
work. 

In the course of a very short period 
it is confidently believed that the grad- 
uate of the infantry police schools would 
be in demand and there will be a good 
position waiting for every soldier- 


A NUMBER of circulars, reports 


graduate on his discharge. When they 
see the product of our schools, the city 
authorities will certainly be glad to give 
preference to our graduates. 

Such a course of training would in- 
clude : 

1. A thorough physical examination 
having in mind the special requirements 
for admission to the police service as 
to height, weight and chest measure- 
ment, expansion and mobility ; sight and 
hearing; effects of previous use of 
stimulants, narcotics, etc.; general or- 
ganic condition; and medical history 
and previous condition of health. No 
man should be selected for the course 
unless he can pass this examination 
with a good percentage to spare, for we 
do not want to waste time training a 
man for this work and then have him 
turned down physically on his initial 
application for appointment to a police 
force. 

The New York City police regulations 
require that a prospective patrolman 
shall measure up to the following mini- 
mum specifications : 





Chest 
mobility 


Expand- 


Height ed Chest 


Weight 





Pounds 
140 
140 
145 
150 
155 
160 
165 
170 
175 
180 
185 


Inches 
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The candidate on original appoint- 
ment must be between the ages of 21 
and 29. 
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A Course in Police Training 





2. 


3. 


+. 


Physical Training: 

(a) Setting up exercises. Designed 
with a view to developing 
the student’s general physi- 
cal condition. 

(>) Humane handling of prison- 
ers by Jiu Jitsu methods. 

(c) Hand-to-hand fighting. 

(d) Boxing. 

(e) Running; climbing obstacles ; 
swimming. 

Firearms: 

(a) A course of training in han- 
dling and firing the auto- 
matic pistol and revolver. 
Training in handling of 
pistols that may come into 
the possession of a police- 
man at the scene of a crime. 

(b) Methods of disarming an op- 
ponent. 

General subjects: 

(a) Deportment: The relation of 
the policeman to the commu- 
nity; his personal conduct 
and official activities. Per- 
sonal appearance. 

(b) Patroling: The general rules 
and regulations prescribed 
by police practice in the 
best regulated forces 
throughout the country. 


(c) Observation: Methods for 


developing the faculties of 
observation and reporting 
upon the incidents observed. 
Prevention of crime. “If 
a policeman, by using his 
powers of observation, can 
prevent the commission of a 
crime, he renders better 
service to the city than if he 
detects it” (Police Practice 
and Procedure). 


(d) Criminology : Classification 
and definition of crimes: 
methods employed by crimi- 
nals in plying their trade. 
thievery ; confidence games: 
gambling ; disorderly place; 

(e) Arrests: Authority of the lay, 
for arresting persons; meth- 
ods of making arrests; war- 
rants for arrest and search 
warrants; handling of de- 
mented persons ; precaution; 
to be taken in effecting the 
arrest of criminals. 

(f) Traffic control; Methods em- 
ployed; rules and regula- 
tions governing. 

(g) Fires and accidents: Methods 
of giving alarm; action to 
be taken in case of fire: 
methods of first aid in case 
of accident ; method of sum- 
moning medical assistance 
for injured persons. 

(kh) Court procedure: Reports ; 
assembling and production 
of evidence against crimi- 
nals; classes of police 
courts; procedure of police 
courts; moot courts. 

(*) Criminal identification: Mak- 
ing report of description o/ 
criminals; identification of 
criminals from photographs ; 
types, ete., and their par- 
ticular method of operation; 
identification by means of 
finger prints; preservation 
of finger prints at scene of 
crime; physical peculiarities 
of criminal types. 

This course of training in the gen- 
eral subjects may be given by lectures 
and practical demonstration. It may 
be possible to give the members of the 
class practical training for short pe- 
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A DOUGHBOY OUTPOST IN THE HECKEN SECTOR, ALSACE—OCCUPIED BY MEN OF THE 
32D DIVISION. 











BRINGING UP THE “CHOW’'—COOKING IT AS WE GO ALONG. 























CAVE DWELLINGS -FRENCH DUGOUTS. 











IN THE FRONT LINE. 

















German General Staff Picture Furnished by Lt. Col. J. C. Wise 


THE GERMAN END OF THE ROAD TO YPRES. 














German General Staff Picture. Furnished by Lt. Col. J. C. Wise 


A GERMAN LIGHT MACHINE-GUN TEAM GOING INTO ACTION 
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riods by the police force of some nearby 
city. They can be taken to sessions of 
the police court, and may be given 
practical experience in traffic control 
work. 

The Police Department of New York 
City conducts a splendid school for the 
training of the members of their police 
force. They have a manual on police 
practice and procedure that may be 
used as a text-book in our infantry po- 
lice schools. This book was prepared 
by Inspector of Police Cornelius F. 
Cahalane and published by the Police 


these books can be procured by the E 
and R. Branch for the use of our 
schools, 

It would be well for our infantry 
commanders to look into this subject 
and work out the details to fit the par- 
ticular local conditions. The plan out- 
lined above may easily prove a great 
drawing card for the Infantry and be 
productive of wonderful results. 

The INFANTRY JOURNAL will be glad 
to assist in this work in whatever way 
may be practicable and will be glad to 
have your suggestions in order that they 


Department. No doubt upply of may be passed on to the service. 


D 


Result of Bolshevism 
Responsibility for such calamities as 
the New York explosion and for the 
recent bomb plots rests with the radi- 
cals. Rarely, if ever, do the leaders 
openly preach violence. They do not 
directly urge their hearers to plant 
bombs or kill or burn. But they sow 
‘‘e seeds of discord and class hatred. 
‘stil into the minds of their 
hearers ’ vicious germs of hatred, 
which grow and multiply until some 
ill-balanced person gives vent to his 
passions in the form of a terrible crime. 
Many a parlor Bolshevist who would 
shudder at the sight of human blood 
has by his specious arguments and his 
appeal to the hate and prejudice of 
class against class inspired deeds of re- 
volting ferocity. 
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Machine-gun Known Distance Practice 
By Captain C. A. Willoughby, 24th Infantry 
A\ Ss sndinpennats record of scores also be used at the firing point as an 


is indispensable in preliminary 
and record practice. 

In small-arms target practice a popu- 
lar type of score card has been developed 
which is extensively used throughout 
the service, apparently supported by a 
practical and general need. 

The considerations which compelled 
the adoption of that particular score 
card for use with the rifle are equally 
valid in machine-gun practice. 

At present, however, there are no 
official or commercially published record 
cards or score sheets for that arm. 

It is undesirable, of course, to leave 
the method and manner of keeping 
score to the limited inventiveness of the 
company clerk or first sergeant. 

The machine-gun known distance 
course suggests immediately certain 
score cards and record sheets, viz., 
(a) Record-sheet, instruction practice; 
(b) record-sheet, combination, for pre- 
liminary practice, record practice, an- 
nual target report; (c) score-card, in- 
dividual. 

Inasmuch as the machine-gun in- 
struction practice differs materially 
from the “preliminary” and “record 
practice,” it is advisable to keep a 
distinctly separate record. 

The record sheet for the preliminary 
practice is equally adaptable to the 
record practice as the courses are 
identical and can finally be used for the 
annual target report. 

The individual score card is a certif- 
icate of qualification, to serve as an 
insert to the service record, and can 

498 


ordinary score card. 
It will be noted that a differentiation 


is made between ‘‘sheet” and “card.” 

The type of record blank is de- 
termined by the methods obtaining at 
the firing point. 

In rifle practice the fi is distinctly 
individual; in machi gun practice, 
however, the service . the squad as a 
team is almost indispensable to firing; 
there is No. 2 to assist at the gun (at 
least in the preliminary phases), No. 3 to 
replace ammunition boxes, other num- 
bers to pull the target trucks on the 
1,000-inch range or to space the proper 
number of rounds on the belts, etc., etc 

In practice, everything points toward 
maintaining the integrity of the squad 
as a unit. 

This naturally leads to a collective 
record sheet for the entire squad, 
especially in instruction and preliminary 
practice, where the progress in scores 
of the individual is not of as great 
interest as in record practice. "a 

This simplifies clerical work consider- 
ably inasmuch as only sheets corre- 
sponding to the relatively small number 
of squads need be prepared, with a 
typewritten list of names ready for the 
entry of scores. 

This is indeed an advantage, as the 
order of firing is determined in advance, 
at leisure, in the company office, and the 
element of confusion is entirely absent. 

This involves, however, the strict use 
of squads as units within the organi- 
zation. If the squad is disrupted and 
firing details are run alphabetically, an 
individual score card must be used. 
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Yet a collective sheet will have to 
be used in rendering the annual target 
report or in supporting requests for 
classification in marksmanship. 

In the interest of fire discipline it is 
believed impracticable, however, to use 
any other but the squad unit at the 
firing points. It is amazing, though, 
how little use is made of squad units 
in the performance of military duties in 
spite of logical and inherent advantages; 
there seems to be a preference to juggle 
with odd-hundred names instead of 
with a few compact groups. 

The individual record card has its 
use; it can serve as a valuable insert to 
the service record, to accompany claims 
for classification, etc. Made of stiff 
paper, it can be used at the firing points 
as a typical score card. 

It cannot replace the collective sheet, 
however; this is obvious if the sequence 
of fire and the corresponding minimum 
numbers of rounds are analyzed, viz: 


INSTRUCTION PRACTICE, 1000-INCH RANGE 


Rounds 
M. G. Target A......... 100 
M. G. Target B......... 100 
M.G, Bee Cy. ... ss 100 
M. G. Target D......... 200 
( Se 
PRELIMINARY PRACTICE 
Rounds 
M. G. Target E......... 250 
eee me... 25... 30 
M. G. Target F.......... 100 
Dele BS... ose 50 


RECORD PRACTICE 


Same as preliminary practice 
Grant total (rounds)... . . 1,565 


With a total ammunition allowance 






of 2,200 rounds per individual, the 
instruction practice can be fired once 
and the preliminary (record) practice 
three times, or twice only if the in- 
struction course is fired twice. There 
is no preference for either procedure. 

Obviously, an individual record card, 
to accommodate such a repetition of 
courses, would become too large or 
require at least two pages, in the form 
of a folder. 

On the other hand, the record sheet 
of one page is very practicable; the 
same blank form can be used for pre- 
liminary and record practice as many 
times as these courses are intended to 
be fired. 

The sheets are of standard type- 
writing paper with twenty-five name 
spaces. 

The upper portion is panelled to dif- 
ferentiate between the various targets 
and to indicate the class of fire, the 
minimum number of rounds and the 
proper sight or mil setting; this is be- 
lieved to be of assistance because of the 
rapid change in type of fire as a sort 
of reminder for fire control, to insure 
proper fire orders. 

These sheets can be typed in the 
company office, mimeographed or 
printed at slight expense. 

The clerical effort involved is slight; 
6 carbon copies can be gotten at one 
typing. A company of 12 squads, i. ¢., 
172 men, requires the following number 
of cards and record sheets for one target 
season, viz. : 


Annual target report, copy.. 


6 
adil + cuba eh 0 de cde ee 

















































































































































































































































































500 Machine-gun Known Distance Practice 
INDIVIDUAL RECORD CARD EXPERT QUALIFICATION TESTS 
| } | 
M. G. QUALIFICATION TESTS | Determination of i Ee 
| Ranges Sec. % Points 
PRELIMINARY PRACTICE eee ES | As GA” 
) ist Range 
| S| uO aE to aes ES Sell 
3 | 2 | 24 Reape} 
Eis | 34R 
Targets Range A |Z | — _oenee ———— | 
5 E __ | 4th Range Ean Cs 
s | & | 
2 & | Total 
Ree +. Ts “ Ried. eat! Sh. as MATERIEL 
M. G. Target E }1000 yards; G1 60 
= ae or ae | Sec. | Value 
“ “ “ G2 90 | 
" 1 | Head-space Adjustment _ i. 
«e oe e G 3 80 : 
Fas I AO RED 2 | Stripping-Assembly |} 
as os es G4 20 
—— es 3| Principal Stoppages | | 
Target E 600 yards) S1 30 F 
" ait wm : . 4 | Immediate Action 
M. G. Target F “s Si 100 
= a a eee 5 _Mechanism Deane 3. AS a 
Target E 1000 Ss? 50 
re ee ae “ 6 | Points B.D. & A. in La 
Target A 600 | S?2 50 ‘ 
ee ee eee Ss" 7 |_Nomenclature _ Rigs 
Target B 1000 §2 50 
~ —_ —- Total % | 
Total FIELD FIRING 
| | Max. | | 
uss Target Groups | Pts. | Points 
RECORD PRACTICE 3 
1 | Machine-gun Target | 14 | 
M. G. Target F | 1000 yards| G1 | 60 2 | Skirmish Line | 6 
oe " wet. . G2 |_90 | sa _3_| Column . 5 
oe “e = - ee G3 | 80 ame Total | 
es ee as | Ga | 20 adh Aer aE aS 
: . : | This is to certify that the Expert Qualification 
Target E 600 yards $1_ |_30}_ Test was conducted in accordance with Sec. 
M. G. Target F | s1_ 100 23, M. G. Serv. Regulations. 
Target E 1000 | $2. | 50 Cece reseed Ee sowrsecerssseeorecs 
| | Seah Presd't Exam’g Board 
Target A ee’ ee ee eee eeer err reer 
Target B 1000 $2. 50 This is to certify that the entries in the 

















| 
ie | | 








CE «ns és xs cmd po akaenbeeten seus 


Qualification Tests are correct and that the 
bearer of this record card qualified as Marks- 
man, Sharpshooter, Expert in M. G. Known 
Distames Practice. « sidic sess s cdicso. 192 
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Preliminary 1000-inch Range A Range 





7 
’ 


Record Sheet 
M. G. Qualification Tests 


M.G. Target I 
|M. G. Target F | 


| Total Score 


Target E 
| Target B 


Target 


| 
| 
| 
| 


yy 
2 
lon 


$2 


42) 
jn 


Group or Series... . 


w 
——4 
o 


Minimum No. of Rounds 100 | 5 50 50 | 530 


Elevation and Range... 600 600 | 1000 


Instruction Practice 1000-inch Range 


Record Sheet 
M. G. Qualification Tests 


Target B 


Total Score 


¥ 
> 
_ 
o 
= 


M.G., 


yuad No.... 


Type of Fire. Group. Series. Grouping | Distr. | Se: 


Minimum No. of Rounds 15} 30 60,50, 50 50 50 so 50 SO SO 


Sight settings. Elev. 600}1000'1 300)750'120018m_/18m_| 600) _690'1000/1000 


If individual score cards are used: The number of records to be handled 
Instruction practice, sheets... in one season is evidently larger if 
Preliminary practice,' cards... individual score cards are used. 
Preliminary practice, 2 : The collective score sheet, on the 
— sepa si gg TA oy other hand, can be neatly filed in a 

stiff cardboard binder and become a 
neat and satisfactory record. 





1 The preliminary course can be fired twice with the present ammunition allowance. 
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oe > keer 
ey ‘\Practice | 1000-inch Range “A” Range 
Ps) mes oo | | 
Record Sheet a | S| | 
M. G. Qualification Tests Fa ze 
& (Sie | & |<] w Re 
on dienes o dbs aend 192... ; et 3 oe ¢ 81+ ot a 
Oo pio) Pel el el g 
Madan ic 64 teunds dened ee ; ° 
a Pa = | Pa ra ie | &4 x 
| | | | } | j 
| | | 
Group or Series......... Gi | G2 | 3 |G4|si_|si_| s2 |s2 | 82 | 
Minimum No. Rounds...| 60 | _90| 80/ 20| 30/100| so| so| 50| | _ 
|e, | 1000 | 600 | 800 | ... |... | Se 
Elevation Range........ | 750 | 1250 | 700 | 900 | 69° | 600 | 1000 | 600 | 1000) | 
ee ee qmemese | eee eee 
| 
a as ES an ERA, ta eae 
me | See ee 
RES ae SRN RE see Teak, AE Ae Rel: eel 
| | i 
Be | Bs 
Instruction Practice | 1000-inch Range 
| < a oO a | 
Record Sheet £ 3 2 2 KY 
M. G. Qualification Tests S e pe bo | £ 
a 5 ge, 
bas end vhap app waa sows Te Fire: Be m e | & 
. . . Qo. 
< ae Oo | 2 
ee j . tend | nt . } wm 
ER CY at a = | 
Type of Firing. Group. Series. Grouping | oj Searching | Oblique Traverse’ 
Minimum No. Rounds............ 5 30) 601 50 50) 50 | 50 L5o 50; 50 
RARE oe a 5 oo ia 
ee Eg REE LEE (600 1000,1300'750)1200,18m |18m_| 600 (600)100011000 












































It also lends itself admirably for use If eight squads are to fire, then eight 
as the annual target report. record sheets will beprepared inadvance; 
The practical use of the record sheet each sheet is virtually a squad list. 
is obvious: The names of the members At the firing point, the recorder will 
of any one squad are entered in the call the first man on the list to the gun 
name spaces, in the sequence of their and continue until all the names on the 
gun-numbers. list have been called and fired. 











New Corps and Army Areas 
By Major William Bryden, General Staff 


On Septeniber 1, 1920, the six fa- 
territorial departments, into 
which the continental area of the 
United States has been divided for 
some years, ceased to exist, and in their 
stead are now the nine corps areas 
shown in the accompanying cut. These 
corps areas, which the act of June 4, 
1920, states shall be formed “for pur- 
poses of administration, training and 
tactical control,” are grouped into three 
army areas of three corps areas each. 
The general order which directed the 
establishment of the corps and army 
areas provided for this grouping into 
army areas “for the purposes of in- 
spection, or maneuvers, of plans for 
mobilization war, demobilization, etc.” 
Commanding generals and staffs have 
been provided for the corps areas, but 
it is stated in the order that “com- 
manding officers and staffs for army 
areas will be designated from time to 
time when the necessity therefor 
arises.” The new corps area com- 
manders have been directed to adminis- 
ter the corps areas just as the terri- 
torial departments were being admin- 
istered at the time of the latter’s de- 
mise, and this they will doubtless con- 
tinue to do while awaiting further in- 
structions with reference to the reor- 
ganization of the Army. The estab- 
lishment of the corps and army areas 
is an important move toward building 
up the peace establishment of the new 
Army of the United States, and as such, 
the following brief notes concerning 
these areas may be of interest. 

The law states that “the continental 
area of the United States shall be di- 


miliar 


vided on a basis of military population 
into corps areas.” Assuming “military 
population” to mean the physically fit 
male population, approximate figures 
on the military population of the new 
corps and army areas can be obtained 
by taking from the Second Report of 
the Provost Marshal General on the 
operations of the Selective Service Sys- 
tem, the number of draft registrants in 
the several States during the World 
War, and reducing these figures by the 
number of those physically unfit for 
combat or limited service as determined 
from the percentages of rejections in 
the different States found in the report 
of the Surgeon General on “Defects 
found in drafted men.” For results 
see table on following page. 

The density of population throughout 
the United States is far from uniform, 
and corps areas of equal military popu- 
lation would be corps areas of very 
great differences in size. The law 
merely states that the division into 
corps areas shall be “on a basis of mili- 
tary population,” and if, as appears to 
be the case, the corps areas are a rea- 
sonable compromise between population 
and area, and if, also, in the allotment 
of troops to be organized in the several 
corps areas the differences in popula- 
tion are considered and allowed for, 
the intentions of the law on this point 
will undoubtedly have been fulfilled. 

The strength of the First Corps area 
is practically fixed by the geography 
of the New England States. To have 
included New York therein would have 
given the First Corps area a strength 
of over 3,000,000, while by making it as 
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ist Corps area 
2d Corps area. 
3d Corps area.. 


ist Army area 
4th Corps area. 
5th Corps area 
6th Corps area. . 

2d Army area. 
7th Corps area 
8th Corps area 


9th Corps area... 


3d Army area. 








Physically-fit Military Population 


























it is, the strength is but very little be- 
low that of either the Eighth or Ninth 
Corps areas. The two last-named 
corps areas make up for what they 
lack in population by their size, .while 
the First Corps area makes up consid- 
erably for its deficiencies in both size 
and strength by its wealth and indus- 
trial importance. At any rate, any one 
of the corps areas will be found suffi- 
ciently populous to produce men of 
such classes and trades as to permit the 
organization therein of practically all 
kinds of troops, and the differences in 
strength are not so excessive as to pre- 
clude a satisfactory adjustment of 
quotas in the allotment of units of the 
National Guard and the Organized Re- 
serves. 

The peculiar shape of the Second 
Corps Area was evidently brought 
about by the fact that New York and 
Pennsylvania could not be in the same 
corps area without running up the mili- 
tary population thereof to more than 
3,500,000, and also by the desire that, 
so far as practicable, harbor defenses 


White Colored Total 
1,227,351 19,517 1,246,868 
2,484,092 79,629 2,563,721 
2,065,591 243,854 2,309,445 
5,777,034 343,000 6,120,034 
1,802,822 1,024,121 2,826,943 
2,172,577 142,102 2,314,679 
2,345,025 59,500 2,404,525 
6,320,424 1,225,723 7,546,147 
2,226,654 65,588 2,292,242 
1,317,502 172,386 1,489,888 
1,362,394 11,355 1,373,749 
4,906,550 149,329 5,155,879 


be not split by the boundaries of corps 
areas. 

The Fourth Corps area has the great- 
est military population with more than 
1,800,000 whites and over 1,000,000 
colored. 

Of the army areas, the Second has 
the greatest military population, while 
the Third, which comprises almost all 
of the United States west of the Mis- 
sissippi River, has the smallest. 

Section 3a, of the act of June 4, 1920, 
undoubtedly had an important bearing 
upon the delimitation of corps areas. 
In that section it is stated in part that 
“in the reorganization of the National 
Guard and in the initial organization of 
the Organized Reserves, the names, 
numbers and other designations . . . of 
the divisions and subordinate units 
thereof that served in the World War 
between April 6, 1917, and November 
11, 1918, shall be preserved as such as 
far as practicable . . .” and the fulfill- 
ment of this provision will be greatly 
facilitated if the areas which furnished 
the personnel for these units be kept 
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intact within a single corps area. A 
comparison of the new corps areas with 
the areas which supplied the men for 
the former National Guard and Na- 
tional Army divisions as originally or- 
ganized, shows that the number of thie 
division areas which are split by corps 
area boundaries is as small as could 
be expected. 

From the viewpoint of administra- 
tion, 
number of headquarters with which the 
War Department will have to deal is 
not particularly desirable, but a reduc- 


to have increased by three the 


tion in the number of corps areas 


would mean corps areas of greater pop- 
ulation, and when all units of the Regu- 
lar Army, the National Guard and the 
Organized Reserves considered “nec- 
essary, as a basis for a complete and 
immediate mobilization for a national 
emergency” are organized, as it is 
hoped they will be within the next few 
years, the corps area commanders will, 
doubtless, find that the corps areas are 
plenty large enough. 

The corps areas will necessarily func- 
tion continuously in both peace and war, 
and consequently they will have nothing 
to do, in a strategical or tactical way, 
which the troops 
raised within them may be called upon 
to operate. 


with the areas in 


In other words, a corps 
area of a theater of operations is not 
a corps area as defined in the above- 
mentioned order. In fact, both the 
corps and army areas were evidently 
laid out primarily for the purpose of 


organizing and maintaining therein 


for the 
mediate mobilization.” 


troop units “complete and im- 
If, however, a 
critical strategical area should be within 
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single corps or army area, this would 


be advantageous in connection with the 


preparation of defense projects and 


plans. How well the present cor 


army areas satisfy this consid 
each strategist-reader can 
himself. 

In case of necessity a theater 
erations can be designated without 
terferring with the established 
and army areas. An example 
contained in the above-ment 
which provides that a ce 
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the Ninth ( Orps area f 


of the State of 
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of administration and tactical 
In connection with 


field op rations inci 
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The corps areas are 
and functioning; the 
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authorized on par ’ 
United States had been 


territorial units 
doubtless, “hold for all time.’ 
each of the five or six 


A 


military 


other solutions 
of the same problem made during the 
last twenty years have held. But re- 
gardless of the question of its perma- 
nence, it is believed that, on the whole, 
the new solution of the problem is based 
on sound reasoning and will fulfill sat- 
isfactorily the Jegal and military require 
ments of the present. 








Infantry Recruiting 
The Chief of Infantry 


The Infantry School, Camp Benning, Georgia 
29th INFANTRY (MOTORIZED)—947 
(Pennsylvania) 


AUTHORIZED STRENGTH—110,000 
From the Act of June 4, 1920. 


42nd Infantry transferred to Porto Rico to be filled with natives and upon 
completion of reorganization to be transferred to Panama. 

45th and 57th Infantry: Transferred to the Philippine Islands to be filled 
with Philippine Scouts. 

The figures opposite each regimental designation show the strength of the 
organization on August 31, 1920. 

Allocated states are shown in parenthesis. 

The location of each headquarters is indicated thus: (Hqs.) Except under 
Infantry Divisions, the Corps Area designation is arranged geographically. 


SERVICE IN INFANTRY DIVISIONS 
EIGHTH CORPS AREA 


2nd Division 





Camp Travis, Texas (Hqs.) 
9th Infantry—332 


(Texas) 
23rd Infantry—343 
(Oklahoma) 
Ist Infantry—373 
(Washington) 
20th Infantry—629 
(Indiana) 
SECOND CORPS AREA NINTH CORPS AREA 
ist Division 4th Division 
Camp Dix, New Jersey (Hqs.) Camp Lewis, Washington (Hqs.) 
16th Infantry—798 39th Infantry—148 
(West Virginia) (lowa) 
18th Infantry—592 47th Infantry—115 
(Kentucky ) (Wisconsin) 
26th Infantry—711 58th Infantry—107 
(Tennessee) (Jowa) 
28th Infantry—556 59th Infantry—130 
(North Carolina) (Wisconsir) 
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SIXTH CORPS AREA 
6th Division 
Camp Grant, Illinois (Hqs.) 
5ist Infantry—232 
(Illinois) 
53rd Infantry—197 
(Illinois) 
52nd Infantry—209 
(Illinois) 
54th Infantry—231 
(Illinois) 
FOURTH CORPS AREA 
3rd Division 
Camp Pike, Arkansas (Hqs.) 
4th Infantry—261 
(Missouri) 
7th Infantry—211 
(Louisiana) 
30th Infantry—209 
(Arkansas) 
38th Infantry—295 
(Missouri) 


FOURTH CORPS AREA 
Sth Division 
Camp Jackson, 5S. C. (Hqs.) 
60th Infantry—226 
(Georgia, Florida) 
6lst Infantry—220 
(Georgia) 

(6th Infantry—257 
(South Carolina) 
llth Infantry—336 
(Alabama, Mississippi) 


SEVENTH CORPS AREA 
7th Division 
Camp Funston, Kansas (Hqs.) 
55th Infantry—141 
(Nebraska) 
56th Infantry—131 
(Minnesota) 
34th Infantry—125 
(Kansas) 
64th Infantry—141 
(Kansas) 


STRENGTH AUGUST 31, 1920—61,208 
Strength on June 30, 1920, obtained from Personnel Inventory Report. 
Strength on last days of subsequent months obtained by adding the number 
of enlistments from July 1, 1920, as shown by the enlistment papers received and 
substracting the number of losses by discharge, retirement, desertion and death, 


as shown by the Service Records received ; also transfers to and from other Arms 
and Staff Corps. 





SERVICE IN CORPS AREAS 


National Cantonments 
FIRST CORPS AREA THIRD CORPS AREA 
Camp Devens, Mass. Camp Meade, Maryland 
13th Infantry—749 12th Infantry—552 
(Vermont, Rhode Island, Maine, (Pennsylvania) 
New Hampshire) 2nd Battalion 
36th Infantry—353 Army Base, Norfolk, Va. 
(Massachusetts) Camp Lee, Virginia 
SECOND CORPS AREA 43rd Infantry—313 
Camp Upton, New York (Connecticut) 
4lst Infantry—255 62nd Infantry—425 
(New York City) (Virginia) 
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FIFTH CORPS AREA 
Camp Sherman, Ohio 
2nd Infantry—454 
(Ohio) 
3rd _Infantry—565 
(Texas) 
10th Infantry—318 
(Michigan) 
19th Infantry—516 
(Colorado, Arizona, New Mexico) 
40th Infantry—518 


(Ohio) 
POSTS 
AREA 


REGIMENTS IN 
SECOND CORPS 
63rd Infantry—787 
(New York less N. Y. City) 
Stations 
Fort Ontario, New York 
Madison Barracks, N. Y. (Hqs.) 
Plattsburg Barracks, New York 
22nd Infantry—8/74 
Fort Jay, New York (Hqs.) 
Fort Niagara, New York 
Fort Porter, New York 





SIXTH CORPS AREA 
37th Infantry—902 
(Texas) 

Stations 
Fort Wayne, Michigan (Hqs.) 
Fort Brady, Michigan 


SEVENTH CORPS AREA 
49th Infantry—447 
(Indiana) 

Stations 
Fort Snelling, Minn. (Has.) 
Fort Leavenworth, Kansas 


NINTH CORPS AREA 

21st Infantry—1,068 

(Wyoming, N. Dak., 
S. Dak.) 


Stations 
Butte, Montana 


Fort Douglas, Utah 
Fort Geo. Wright, Wash. (Hqs.) 
(Also see Alaska) 
32nd Infantry—572 
(Nevada, California, Utah) 
Station 
Presidio, Calif. (Hqs.) 


BORDER SERVICE 


EIGHTH CORPS AREA 
17th Infantry—673 
(District of Columbia, 
Delaware, Maryland) 
Station 
Fort McIntosh, Texas (Hqs.) 
24th Infantry—2118 
(Colored) 

Stations 
Columbus, N. Mex. (Hqs.) 
Hachita, N. Mex. 
25th Infantry—1644 
(Colored) 

Station 
Nogales, Arizona (Hqs.) 
46th Infantry—293 
( Pennsylvania) 
Stations 
Eagle Pass, Texas (Hqs.) 
Ft. Sam Houston, Texas 
48th Infantry—307 
(Pennsylvania) 
Stations 
Douglas, Arizona (Hqs.) 

El Paso, Texas ' 


FOREIGN SERVICE 


ALASKA 


2ist Infantry—1068 
(Wyoming, N. Dak., S. Dak.) 
Stations 

Anchorage 
Fort Gibbon 
Fort Liscum 

Fort St. Michael 

Fort Wm. Seward 
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CHINA PANAMA 
Tientsin (Hqs.) 14th Infantry—263 
15th Infantry—1,348 (Michigan) 
GERMANY 33rd Infantry—1,041 
Coblenz (Hqs.) 
5th Infantry—1,980 
8th Infantry—3,309 27th Inf: 9 a7 
50th Infantry—1,681 ar Se coget_ laaaaead 
. Fort McKinley 
HAWAII 3lst Infantry—2.049 
35th Infantry—238 
(Idaho, Montana, Oregon) 





PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 
Manila 


PORTO RICO 


44th Infantry—735 65th Infantry 
(California) (Native) 


NOTES 


Infantry Canvassers Study These Tables And Use Them in The Interests Of Your 
Service. It gives you six opportunities to sell the Infantry. 

Remember your Service School at Camp Benning, Georgia, and its attraction for the 
man who desires straight soldier duty or fatigue. The 29th Infantry (Motorized), the 
demonstration unit stationed at the Infantry School, does not perform Guard duty or 
fatigue. This regiment is in need of a number of high-class men. 

Remember your own regiment is only one sample in the Infantry Stock and if you 
prospect will not buy it, then Sell him one of the five other opportunities 

Remember also that the Infantry is only one sample in the Army Stock and if your 
prospect will not buy it, then Sell him one of the other branches. 

Remember the Headquarters, Supply and Machine Gun Companies of your regiment and 
the Machine Gun Battalions of your Division and that they also need men. 

Remember that instructions are issued from the Office of the Adjutant General of the 
Army whenever enlistments for any organization are closed. Get acquainted with the back 
cover of RECRUITING NEWS. It will tell you which regiments are Open or Closed for 
Enlistments. 

Study the strength figures on this chart, for they have a meaning. 

Use this chart as a sample board. Show it to the prospect and let him choose fot 
himself, 

Cooperate with all other canvassers and the General Recruiting Service and Boost your 
Service to its Authorized Strength, 110,000. 
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Infantry Recruiting 


1. With reference to the reminder 
in the INFANTRY JOURNAL regarding 
special drives for infantry recruiters, 
the following ideas are suggested for 
consideration : 

(1) To point out to the public by 
circulars, posters and other publicity, 
that the Infantry offers as good oppor- 
tunities for vocational training as the 
other branches. 

(2) Cooperation of regimental com- 
manders in selection of the best person- 
nel for recruiting—Icros 5 parties, etc. 

(3) Cooperation of regimental com- 
mander in obtaining prospects for re- 
cruiting officers to interview with their 
personnel in all recruiting districts, as 
follows : 

(a) Card indexing the names of 
friends of infantry soldiers by company 
commanders, and sending the names 
of these possible prospects to the district 
recruiting officers to be visited by spe- 
cial canvassing parties. 

(b) The regiments to be canvassed 
periodically to keep list of prospects 
up to date. 

(c) Letters of organization members 
to be prepared on multigraph to be sent 
broadcast by each soldier to his friends 
to prepare the prospect’s mind for the 
visit of the recruiting canvasser. 

(d) Letters to be written to each 
infantry officer to bring to his atten- 
tion the duty to talk Infantry, and the 
opportunities in it for the young man 
to improve himself. Opportunities to 
spread infantry propaganda are numer- 
ous for all officers in an informal way, 
viz.: In smoking compartments of Pull- 
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man cars, while traveling; in clubs; 
chance conversations here and there 
where the subject “Army” is discussed. 

2. In my opinion, after sufficient 
publicity is given the vocational and 
educational, as well as physical, advan- 
tages of infantry enlistment, the most 
prolific source of infantry recruiting 
will be found to be the individual pros- 
pects obtained from the acquaintances 
of infantry soldiers, who can be can- 
vassed by the recruiting personnel of 
recruiting districts throughout the coun- 
try. The recruiting officer is anxious to 
enlist men for the Infantry and, in addi- 
tion, has the order to enlist according 
to the percentage of the strength of the 
arm. He must seek the prospects in 
his district by various ways. 

3. The above plans, if carefully fol- 
lowed out, will aid him in locating pos- 
sible recruits. The personnel and au- 
thority for canvassing the prospects is 
already in existence. The work in regi- 
ments should be organized in charge of 
an officer and publicity should be given 
newspapers in home towns of soldiers, 
showing the vocational subjects the boys 
from home are following; also their 
promotions to different grades from 
time to time. Any other publicity in 
regard to the soldier, such as winning 
places in athletic contests, would be ad- 
vantageous in spreading the infantry 
propaganda, always giving the arm as 
a part of the news. 

4. The above ideas are submitted for 
such consideration in formulating a 
plan for intensive recruiting for the In- 
fantry. Army prospects who reside in 
Louisiana and whose names are fur- 
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nished by the regiment of Infantry, will 
most certainly be visited by efficient 
canvassers. 

W. S. SIncrarr, 


Lieutenant Colonel, Infantry. 
* * * 


There is no doubt that it would be 
well to live in a@ world in which there 
was no theft, and neither armies nor po- 
licemen necessary. It is also certain 
that we do not live in such a world. 
More than that, it is almost certain that 
there are elements in all so-called civil- 
ised nations that prefer to live in a 
world in which international lawlessness 
has the sanction of international ap- 
proval. 


* * * 


Lauds Infantry School 


The following extracts are taken from 
a letter written by an officer of the 
National Guard who had just completed 
the special course for National Guard 
officers at the Infantry School: 


There is no “out of the book” tactics 
in the school. Students “do the real 
thing” under the watchful eyes of in- 
structors who are men highly trained as 
specialists in the various departments 
and men who have played important 
roles in the gigantic program overseas. 

Summed up, the Infantry School is 

proof of what the Army expects of the 
National Guard. The interest and en- 
thusiasm with which instruction was im- 
parted to students was the outstanding 
feature which should make the National 
Guard class a group of soldiers skil- 
fully trained and prepared to assume 
assignments as instructors to the units 
to which they are attached. 
_ The word “intensive” has been used 
in describing the kind of training and 
there is no phraseology that could re- 
place it. If there was any time lost in 
the preparation of the schedules, from 
the students’ standpoint, it was the time 
set for the “mess hour.” 





Military tactics from the school of 
the soldier to tactical terrain maneu- 
vers under the supervision of one of 
the nation’s recognized authorities on 
military tactics, formed a large part of 
the course. Money was not spared to 
teach the guardsmen, and expensive 
demonstrations were staged and prob- 
lems held during instruction periods 
which put the practical side of the 
theoretical mechanism right before the 
men who must use the right method 
when the time comes. 

Machine guns, light mortars, 37-mm. 
guns, automatic rifles, hand grenades, 
various types of bombs, trench warfare 
tactics, physical instruction, drill and 
command, musketry, military law rifle 
and pistol, and psychology were taught 
the students. 

The instructors did not aim to turn 
out finished products in the various de- 
partments of military methods and 
weapons, but they are so specialized and 
so highly informed in their particular 
kind of study that the student will have 
a working knowledge of all of the va- 
rious methods of warfare and a definite 
knowledge of many of the departments, 
to which a greater length of time had 
been allotted. 

It was the opinion of the majority 
of the officers at the school that the 
instruction given will not only go a 
long way toward making the National 
Guard units efficient, but will serve to 
give the citizen soldier a program that 
will make an enlistment in the National 
Guard one of interest and will give him 
military and physical training that not 
only will fit him as a soldier, but will 
make him a better citizen. 

A short visit to Camp Benning, this 
great school of soldiering, proves that 
the much-advertised phrase that the 
“Army makes men” is amply exempli- 
fied in the splendid types of Americans 
that are being made through military 
training. The person whose subcon- 
scious mind ever wavered toward the 
instinct to whistle the slackers’ hymn, 
“I never raised my boy to be a sol- 
dier” would cringe in chagrin at the 
sight of men who are trained in the 
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ethics and principles of safe democ- 
racy. For example, there is a class of 
125 West Point officers here for a 
9-month course. As a whole, they are 
the finest type of American manhood 
| have ever seen assembled in one body. 

The work was hard and there was 
lots of study, but the men were keenly 
interested and anxious to go home with 
as high a standing as possible. Each 
graduate received a certificate from the 
school showing the subjects covered 
and the grade he made for his entire 
course. There is no doubt that the 
course offered here was as far ahead 
of the one given to men in the officers’ 
training camps during the war, as the 
high school is above the eighth grade. 
This is due to, first, more competent 
instructors; second, field ws. book in- 
struction. There was one full com- 
pany of the 29th Infantry that was 
ised exclusively as an instruction com- 
pany. Every student was required to 
fill every position in the company from 
private to captain, and to lead detach- 
ments of those men in various tactiéal 
problems, 

A demonstration of a battle was given 
to us here on the reservation during 
our work in tactics. It showed how a 
company of doughboys made a raid on 
the enemy’s trenches for the purpose of 
taking prisoners. ‘The observers, about 
300 persons, and yours truly, took up 
a position on a high hill overlooking 
No Man’s Land. At H-10 hour (2.50 
p. m.) the d—— pow-wow I ever 
heard broke loose. Machine guns 
which were well concealed behind our 
own lines laid down a curtain of fire 
on the enemies’ trehch, keeping their 
heads down and preventing observa- 
tion. Stokes mortars dropped their 
deadly shell all along the enemies’ wire, 
cutting great gaps for the Infantry to 
pass through, while 37-mm. guns laid 
on the enemies’ machine-gun nest, put- 
ting them out of commission. Ata pre- 
arranged signal the barrage lifted and 
with automatic rifles, hand grenades, 
gas bombs, liquid fire, smoke bombs, 
three platoons of Infantry with fixed 


bayonets and two planes, our boys “car- 
ried on” over an area of one-half mile, 
breaking down the enemy wire, jump- 
ing down into the enemy’s trenches and 
then after being out of sight for a few 
minutes, came out again with the 
“Heines” prancing before them with 
their hands in the air yelling “Kame- 
rad.” 

Our work in scouting and patrolling 
was most thorough. I never would have 
believed it was possible for a scout to 
creep up to within 25 feet of me with- 
out seeing him, but they sure pulled 
that very stunt on the whole bunch of 
us. For example, we were taken out 
in the field and the instructor said, 
“There are eleven men concealed out in 
front of you, none of them over 300 
yards away and some are less than 25. 
They are all in plain view and they can 
see you every minute; in fact, you are 
under their constant observance; see 
how many you can pick up.” I spotted 
three after about ten minutes of search- 
ing, all the other students picked up 
from one to five. “Now use your field 
glasses,” said the colonel. I did and 
two out of my three were tufts of grass. 
Many of the other supposed enemy 
turned into stumps and horse shavings, 
etc. At a signal from the colonel, the 
scouts all made a quick movement and 
“lo” eight or nine of the real ones were 
picked up by every member of the class. 
Some men of our class were sent out 
and placed in position while the rest of 
us turned our backs. We then faced 
about and needless to say the gang was 
discovered. This demonstration 1 1- 
pressed me very much. 

The grim realities of war were shown 
in a tank demonstration which was 
staged by a tank battalion that has 
been ordered here for permanent sta- 
tion. It was the combined force of 
man power, high explosives and heavily 
armored tanks, enacted in a spectacular 
demonstration which was witnessed by 
hundreds of civilians as well as the 
mass of military stationed here and 
members of high command. It was a 


demonstration; so announced; but it 
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carried a message and an actual ex- 
ample of efficient training in the 
various phases of military conditions. 
The ground picked for the demonstra- 
tion was a plot of terrain, especially 
adapted to try the genius and tactical 
powers of the commanders of the va- 
rious units who were assembled to solve 
a problem in which the only solution 
countenanced would be the correct one. 
Situated on a ridge whose base was 
dotted with heavy woods and many 
natural obstacles was the enemy, a Red 
Army, and the American doughboys’ 
line was to the north 1,000 yards over 
generally rolling country, but with them 
an objective is an objective and despite 
the heavy fire from machine-gun nests 
and other auxiliary weapons from the 
enemy trenches, H hour was set and 
the attack was made with the Infantry 
following a tank barrage. The first-line 
tanks, heavily armored and weighing 50 
tons, led the way, belching forth ma- 
chine-gun and 6-pounder fire, keeping 
the enemy down while the Infantry ad- 
vanced. At the edge of the woods, the 
first line was hit and then the spectacu- 
lar work of the cumbersome land boats 
was staged. Through the woods, on 
the slope of the hill, tearing down stately 
pines, and plowing their way through 
heavy underbrush, over stumps, the 
tanks kept on. At the crest of the hill 
was the objective and in the center of 
the sector stood a house, which sheltered 
enemy machine gunners and held up 
the advance, but only for a moment. 
Full speed ahead, with one of the tanks 
and weight of 50 tons, the house was 
rendered a heap of distorted splinters, 
while chimneys tumbled into the debris 
as blocks knocked down by a child. 
As each objective was reached, the In- 
fantry followed up reorganized, mopped 
up the trenches and carried on to the 
next enemy trench in true American 
style. 

_ Next followed a similar demonstra- 
tion in which the Whippet tanks were 
used as supporting units against In- 
fantry temporarily held up by the 
enemy fire and although much smaller 


the little armored tractors demon- 
strated wonderful mobility and _ fire 
power in their work in action. 

If ever again I hear one speak of 
being “in bad” I will know exactly 
what he means, for one day in our class 
in “Scouting and patrolling” the writer 
arose and “suggested” that the class 
be taken on a night patrol. The “sug- 
gestion” must have landed in fertile 
soil in the brain of Colonel McDermott, 
the instructor, who used to spend his 
evenings in France stealing mess ser- 
geants out of the German lines, for 
within 24 hours an order came down 
stating that the class would assemble 
at7 p.m. At 7 p. m. and several hours 
thereto a drizzling rain had been falling, 
but nevertheless the class formed and 
the kind words fell upon our ears that 
if everything went well we should fin- 
ish the task that was outlined by 4 or 
5 o'clock a. m. I felt dozens of optical 
daggers pierce my side, but just as a 
good soldier should I looked straight 
to the front. 

Without going into detail, suffice it 
to say that we spent the greater part 
of the night on our “tummies,” creep- 
ing noiselessly through wet leaves and 
sliding down slippery banks, with noth- 
ing but the fire of the enemy machine 
guns and the flares of Very Lights to 
keep us company. But I felt no loneli- 
ness, for I knew that the thoughts of 
all the other boys were on me. The 
end finally came and we returned home. 
But the sad part was the next morning 
when, sleepy and tired, stiff and droopy- 
eyed, we were called to do the regular 
day’s work. To attempt to describe the 
verbal “barrage” that was laid down 
around my person would be a task that 
the lack of time and sailors’ English 
renders impossible, but it will be enough 
to say that had I not been able to se- 
cure the services of four or five of my 
buddies to serve as body guards there 
would have been about 135 pounds of 
Colorado flesh gently dropped into the 
historical waters of the Chattahoochee 
River, which flows by the camp. 

But now that the smoke of the bat- 
tle has cleared away and we have caught 
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up with our sleep I feel sure that every 
one feels that the night was profitably 
spent. 

The association here in our class of 
men from all walks of life and all parts 
of the United States has had a very 
broadening effect on every member of 
the class. Among its members were 
several who did gallant service in the 
war overseas. Their experiences and 
viewpoint were very helpful. 


* * * 


That Boston Tea Party of Ponzi 
frenzied finance moves us to remark that 
every lost fortune cannot trace its 
troubles back to that time-honored and 
national indoor pastime—penny-ante. 


col *" - 

Christmas Service 

Let us help you with your Christmas 
remembrances. There’s nothing more 
appropriate for a Christmas present 
than a subscription to a standard maga- 
zine or a good book. The Book De- 
partment of the Infantry Association is 
prepared to handle this business for you. 
Here is the scheme: Write us a let- 
ter stating the name of the magazine 
or the title of the book you desire sent 
and give the name and address of the 
person to whom you wish it sent. Send 
one of your visiting cards for each 
magazine or book. We will enter the 
subscription to begin with the January, 
1921, number of the magazine and will 
forward to the recipient a nice Christ- 
mas card, together with your visiting 
card, informing him of the fact that 
you have remembered him this Christ- 
mas. This card will be mailed so as to 
arrive at its destination as nearly as 
practicable on Christmas Day. In the 
case of books, your card will be sent 
right along with the book. 

This proposition will save you a lot 
of trouble and worry over your Christ- 


mas presents and insures your wishes 
carried out exactly as you may direct. 
We are sure that you will be pleased 
with the results. We are starting this 
proposition early in order to be able to 
handle the rush at Christmas time. En- 
ter your orders as early as possible. 
i 

His Approval_—Up im the Argonne, 
the Jerries were sending over shells, 
shrapnel and gas with disconcerting and 
monotonous regularity. Most of the 
Yanks had sought whatever meager 
shelter they could find, but along the 
road drifted one mule skinner, stolidly 
driving a load of supplies to the front. 
From a sheltered dugout a voice hailed 
him. 

“Hey, feller, what d’yer think of the 
war now?” 

The skinner reflected long and care- 
fully and then made up his mind. 

“She's a bear,” he replied at last. 
“Giddap!”’—American Legion Weekly. 

* * * 


Spies and Their Work 


Quien, the spy who was tried and 
condemned in connection with Nurse 
Cavell’s execution at Brussels, was one 
of a very large class. Volumes might 
be written on the psychology of the spy. 
They are not all of that adroit class 
which wears scarlet ribands across 
white dress shirts and confers with am- 
bassadors. Their motives are as dif- 
ferent as their social positions. During 
the war a great many persons in France 
committed acts which placed them in 
dangerous relations with their German 
invaders out of love for their country. 
“Pour la Patrie” was sufficient incentive 
and sufficient reward ; they would have 
scorned any proffer of monetary re- 
compense. There was another type 


which did dangerous things with splen- 
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did disregard of personal safety, but 
was not at all averse from accepting 
an “acknowledgment.” And there was 
the person who made his definite bar- 
gain, looking upon the whole matter as 
a means to money. 

A very useful type was the old vil- 
lain who, long before the war, had made 
himself acquainted, for smuggling pur- 
poses, with all the ways of crossing 
frontiers. Some spies were in the dan- 
gerous position of working for both 
sides and receiving double rewards. It 
is difficult to decide whether these peo- 
ple doubled their danger or made their 
chances of safety twofold. 

It is said by an English paper that 
there were several beautiful women 
who, while in occupied France, tried 
to cross the frontier at Evian-les-Bains 
in the guise of repatriates. They had 
been the mistresses of German or Aus- 
trian princelings, but the combined 
French and British Secret Service man- 
aged to “mop up” most of them. 

During the war, after considerable 
vexatious experiences of having the 
enemy obtain most valuable informa- 
tion, it was finally determined by in- 
vestigators that innocent-seeming small 
advertisements in the Paris newspapers, 
inserted mainly by persons who had 
come into occupied territory after hav- 
ing resided in the invaded zone, meant 
much to German officials who read them 
with the enlightenment of a cipher. 


x* * * 


No one but a weak-kneed pacifist 
doubts the value of military training, to 
the individual who experiences it. It 
is some time since “Preparedness” was 
a popular word, and since then the 
country has fought and won a war. The 
reaction from that war is upon us now, 
and we are in grave danger of relaps- 


ing once more into the lethargy of pre- 
war days, which made us the most 
monumentally unprepared nation that 
ever entered a modern conflict—Fall 
River (Mass.) News. 


*- * &* 


Another Recruiting Plan 

A recruiting plan that was worked 
out with excellent results has come to 
our notice. An officer at the headquar- 
ters of the organization kept an accu- 
rate card index file of each man joining 
the regiment. Ten days later the re- 
cruit was brought before the officer, 
who had an intimate heart-to-heart 
talk with him. During this talk he was 
asked pertinent questions regarding his 
personal comfort and welfare since 
joining the regiment. Among other 
questions, the following were asked: 

Are you getting good and sufficient 
food? Does your uniform fit, is it com- 
fortable, etc? Have you sufficient 
blankets, do you sleep warm? Are you 
treated with impartial consideration in 
your company ? 

Is Army life, so far, as you ex- 
pected? Have preparations been made 
for the educational instruction that you 
desire? Are you taking advantage of 
the athletic and recreational facilities ? 

The result of such a talk is obvious. 
It gives the recruit a feeling that he is 
being looked after, that someone is tak- 
ing a personal interest in him. If he 
has a grievance he is given an oppor- 
tunity to state it, and if legitimate that 
it will be taken up and corrected. 

As a rule, the recruit is content and 
happy, getting along all right. 

The officer then gets him to write 
a letter to each of three of his friends 
back home, telling them about the Army 
life and the advantages that the service 
offers to a man. The letter concludes 
with an invitation to the man written 
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to join the Army and come to that 
station for duty. 

It is a fact that this plan filled up 
an organization and some to spare; it 
is well worth a trial in your regiment. 

x * x 

In the showing of a pictorial news 
weekly in a movie house in San Diego, 
the operator flashed on the screen a pic- 
ture of two distinguished French gen- 
erals riding in an automobile. Crowds 
lined the pavements, their umbrellas up 
and water dripping from their hats. 
Suddenly from the audience came the 
awed cry: 

“My Gawd, it’s still rainin’ over 
there!” 


* * * 


The Last Night’s Patrol 


Some sing of the glories, ‘tis the theme 
of their stories, 
Of the slashing and crashing advance 
of the brave, 
Of the crude jest outspoken of “Hell 
or Hoboken,” 
Or the wild bayonet charge of 
old first line wave. 


tile 


but, Pal, if you’re willin’, 
I would just like to add a few names 
to the roll 
Of those rare men, those dare man, 
those devil-may-care men, 
Who bid us good-bye on the Last 
Night’s Patrol. 
In the roar and the rattle, the red flame 
of the battle, 
On the slopes of the Argonne, Hill 
Two Eighty-one, 
How we swept the woods singing, mad 
battle cries ringing, 
O, it’s “Hell or Hoboken,” ’till the 
victory’s won. 
But I'd add to the story, just a faint 
touch of glory, 


For the heroes unsung on the war’s 
mighty scroll, 
Of those cool men, damn-fool men, 
those iron-nerved rule men, 
Who never came back from the Last 
Night’s Patrol. 
—Lyte Davin. 


x* * * 


A Patriotic Excuse-—Pat Sullivan, 
the company’s star A. W. O. L. artist, 
had just returned from one of his pe- 
riodicals. He was lined up before the 
“old man” for an unpleasant seancc. 

After the preliminaries the captain in- 
quired, “Now what have you to say?” 

“Sir,” came the reply, “yesterday 
afternoon I started home. Arriving at 
the railroad station I found that I had 
only a moment to spare,” then Sullivan 
hesitated. 

“All right, what happened then?” 

“Just then a band struck up ‘The 
Siar Spangled Banner’ and I stood at 
attention and saluted.” 

“All right, what happened then?” 

“Then, sir, by that time the train 
had gone.” 


*~ * * 


Minor Tactics 

There has been such a demand for 
the problems in Minor Tactics that have 
appeared in the columns of the In- 
FANTRY JOURNAL in the past year, that 
we have assembled all of these prob- 
lems and published them in book form 
which is now ready for distribution. 

These problems were prepared at 
the Infantry School at Camp Benning 
and represent the most up-to-date 
doctrine of Infantry Minor Tactics. 
In order to keep the cost down the 
book has been bound with a durabie 
paper cover which will be found to be 
very satisfactory. The situation with 
respect to cloth-bound books these 
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days is positively mtolerable. It is 
almost impossible to produce one and 
the cost is most excessive. The adver- 
tisement for Minor Tactics appears in 
the advertising section at the front of 
this JOURNAL. 


x* * * 


As time goes on we are going to have 
a considerable percentage of men, who 
saw active service during the war, in 
both branches of Congress. Men who 
know and appreciate the advantages and 
virtues of Universal Military Training. 
Men who will not want to see their sons 
go through the things that they had to 
endure during their own period of serv- 
ice. When these men get into the legisla- 
tive branch in such numbers as to make 
themselves heard we may be assured 
of a system that will produce real pre- 
paredness which has for its inception 
Universal Military Training. 


x * * 


The Army’s Friend 

Our old friend, the Army Mutual 
Aid like the good soldier, gives 
honest and faithful service. Brushing 
aside technicalities of law and tricks of 
lawyers and speeding at the call of dis- 
tress, it brings instant help to our 
widows and orphans. 

Its ways are plain and simple. For 
the Adjutant General gets a wire and 
sends it to the treasurer a few yards 
away, who mails the whole benefit or, 
if preferred, wires half and mails the 
rest. No surer, swifter way can be 
found. 

In this respect, so vital, how great the 
gulf between it and other companies! 
For tangled in meshes of legal delays, 
these limp on leaden feet through 
wretched months till the last inch of red 
tape is unwound. 


Before the widow can touch the life- 
saving benefit, she must be put on the 
witness-stand, be harassed with all sorts 
of questions about facts and data and, 
through the slow-grinding mill of 
legalism, bring forth the utmost grain 
of evidence to make good her claim, 
which in justice is already as clear as 
the noonday sun, 

Was she truly When, 
where, by whom? Who were the wit- 
nesses—are they still alive—where do 
they live? 


married ? 


Has she her marriage cer- 
tificate or is it in the strong box across 
the Pacific? Are the children truly 
hers and his—when, where, in whose 
presence were they born? Had she been 
divorced or separated? etc., etc., ad 
infinitum. 

Letters must be sent to places far 
away and answers waited for. Cruel 
waste of precious time; lawyers’ fees; 
mental perplexity; physical weariness ; 
and all heavy burdens are laid upon her. 
Such are the 
panies ! 

It is hoped that Uncle Sam in his 
War Risk plans will be more prompt, 
and maybe he will. And yet he will ask 
for facts and data often hard to give, 
but without which payment will be de- 
layed many months. 

Moreover, inadvertence, lack of fore- 
thought, ignorance of legal toils or 
other venial neglects of her husband, 
may weave a net of circumstance, 
which, unseen before but laid bare after 
his death, will obscure the legality of 
her claim which, otherwise would be 
gladly allowed but must now be de- 
ferred, maybe, for years. 

As to rates per thousand in the 
Army Mutual Aid and in the War Risk 
plans, comparison of the following 
tables shows the difference to be 
negligible. 


ways of civilian com- 
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It will be agreed, I think, that the 
extreme limit of 45 years for member- 
ship is wise. 





— 
Age | Army Mutual| War Risk 
| 














21 $13.77 $13.82 
22 14.11 14.18 
23 14.51 14.53 
4 14.85 14.88 
5 15.24 15.24 
26 15.65 15.59 
27 16.08 15.95 
28 16.52 16.42 
29 16.98 16.89 
30 17,47 17.36 
31 17.97 17.84 
32 18.50 18.31 
33 | 19.05 | 18.90 
34 19.63 19.49 
35 20.24 20.08 
36 20.88 20.79 
37 21.55 21.38 
38 22.27 22.33 
39 23.03 22.92 
40 23.83 23.74 
41.. 24.66 24.69 
42. 25.55 25.52 
43 26.48 26.58 
44. 27.46 27 .64 
45. 28.48 28.71 
| 








The well-being and morale of the 
Army in coming years will be helped 
in no small degree by the prosperity of 
the Army Mutual Aid. For how many 
cares, how many worries, how many 
anxious days will be cast out of its daily 
life if all eligible officers become 
members? They will then see with 
their own eyes its deeds of love and hold 
in their own hands its sure promises of 
swift charity. There will be more 
peaceful minds, more cheery hearts, 
more willing workers, more happy fam- 
ilies, more smiling faces, a more thank- 
ful and satisfied Army. 

Not one sound reason can be given 
why all eligible officers should not be 
members, but many can be urged why 
they should. If “one touch of nature 
makes the world kin,” it will surely 
make all members of the Association 


brothers, and the generous principle of 
mutual aid, which gives its name and 
declares its purpose will in time bind 
together the hearts of the Army in a 
federation of love. 

In all its long life—even in the World 
War—the Army Mutual Aid has never 
failed. And yet, lke all institutions— 
and especially the best ones—it needs 
in this cold world the loyal support of 
friends. Does not nature itself teach 
us that disloyalty here would be a 
shameful thing to the whole Army? It 
would show a narrow selfishness dan- 
gerous to the noble spirit that quickens 
comradeship, morale and esprit. And 
in view of what is said above, it would 
in too many instances heap greater dis- 
tress upon our widows and orphans. 

To shun the evil and further the 
good we have tried to point out, what 
should hinder a lively, perpetual propa- 
ganda to make known the virtues of 
the Army Mutual Aid and to persuade 
by clear, logical facts, that all can do 
good, not only to themselves, but to their 
comrades also and, above all, to the 
service, if they will but stand shoulder 
to shoulder in this organization of 
mutual kindness. 

To educate potential members, let us 
build up a great academy to have as 
branches, the War Department itself; 
all headquarters ; all service schools ; all 
service journals; all regiments and 
corps; all military posts and stations; 
the patriotic press; and, last but not 
least, the Military Academy at West 
Point. But, best of all, our women and 
children. 

Its purpose must be to unite in the 
Army Mutual Aid Association all the 
eligible officers of the Army. Its. ful- 
fillment will create not only the 
strongest insurance organization in the 
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world, but also, as a by-product, a spirit 
of comradeship, a morale, an esprit till 
then unknown. 

As our old friend has given millions 
in the past, so let us hold up his hands 
and resolve he shall not be disabled 
from giving millions in the future. 

“I count myself in nothing else so 
happy as in my soul remembering my 
good friends.” 

Joun C. GresHam, 
Colonel, U. S. Army, Retired. 


* * * 


For Emergency.—“In case they send 
me up for long,” said the old offender, 
facing his steenth court-martial, to his 
buddy, “look under my mattress and 
you'll find something I’ve been saving 
up for a rainy day. It won't do me no 
good, where I’m going. You can have 
it.” 

He got a six months’ sentence and the 
buddy raced all the way back to the bar- 
racks to probe under the mattress. He 
found— 

A shelter half. 


* * * 


Locates in Washington 

Lieut. Col. Jennings C. Wise, who 
has been a valued contributor to the 
columns of the INFANTRY JOURNAL dur- 
ing the past year, has been established 
permanently in Washington as_ the 
general counsel of the law firm of 
Munn, Anderson & Munn, of New 
York and Washington. Colonel Wise 
saw active service in France as a bat- 
talion commander in the 318th In- 
fantry of the 80th Division. After the 
armistice he was assigned to duty in 
the Historical Section at General Head- 
quarters. Since demobilization he has 
been a member of the War Claims 


Board in Washington. Colonel Wise’s 


offices are in the Southern Building. 


*>_ * * 


Playing Safe.—‘“Rastus, how is it you 
have given up going to church?” asked 
Pastor Brown. 

“Well, sah,” replied Rastus, “it’s dis 
way: I likes to take an active part, an’ 
I used to pass de collection basket, but 
dey’s give de job to Brothah Green, who 
just returned from ovah thai-ah.” 

“In recognition of his heroic service. 
I suppose?” 

“No, sah, I recken he got dat job in 
reco’nition o’ his having lost one o’ his 
hands.”—The Argonaut. 


os * *x 


The Reeve Memorial Prize Essay 

The Reeve Memorial Prize Essay of 
the Military Service Institution of the 
United States, offered by Brig. Gen. 
C. McC. Reeve in memory of his father, 
the late Bvt. Brig. Gen. I. V. D. Reeve, 
U. S. Army, is announced. 

Subject: The lessons of the World 
War as applied to our detailed staff 
system: and the effect of modifications 
of this system contained in the Act of 
June 4, 1920. 

The prize is $70 in gold. 
tions of the contest are: 

The essay is to be between 3,000 and 
4,500 words. 

The Board of Award to consist of 
three General Officers, the names to be 
announced later. 

The essays are to be submitted not 
later than March 1, 1921. They are 
to be submitted in quadruplicate, type- 
written, and are to be sent to the 
Secretary of the Institution, Chaplain 
Edmund Banks Smith, Governors 
Island, New York. 

The author shall adopt a nom de 
plume and sign the same to the essay. 
A sealed envelope bearing the nom de 
plume of the writer on the outside and 


The condi- 
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inclosing full name and address should 
accompany the essay. 

The envelopes are to be opened in the 
presence of the Council after the deci- 
sion of the Board of Award has been 
received. 

The successful essay will be pub- 
lished in the INFANTRY JOURNAL as soon 


after the award as practicable. 
x* * * 


Southern Hospitality.—It was in one 
of those southern cities where the na- 
tives outdid each other in hospitality 
toward the soldiers, A certain captain 
recewed the following invitation one 
morning: 

“Dear Captain Smith—May we re- 
quest the pleasure of your company at 
dinner this evening at,” etc., etc. 

The hostess fell in a dead faint that 
night when 250 pairs of hobbed feet 
trouped up to the door. 

* * * 
Army Ordnance 


We welcome Army Ordnance into 
the circle of military publications. 


This new addition is the organ of the 
Army Ordnance Association. Hand- 
some and attractive from cover to 
cover and brimful of matters of inter- 
est to its readers, the new magazine 
makes a splendid showing from the 
very beginning. 

The Army Ordnance Association has 
for its object the promotion of the in- 
dustrial preparedness of the United 
States—a most worthy cause—and its 
membership is open to all citizens who 
are available to the Government in 
connection with ordnance activities. 

The headquarters of the Association 
is in the Munsey Building. The secre- 
tary and editor of the magazine is 
Maj. J. L. Walsh, Ordnance Depart- 
ment, and Mr. Harry P. Taber is con- 
sulting editor. 

We wish Army Ordnance much suc- 
cess and feel confident that the new 
magazine will receive the hearty sup- 
port that it so richly deserves. 
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Editorial Department 


War Trophies, Etc. 


There appears to be no logical way 
of accounting for the mental processes 
of some people. Like the family dog, 
these processes seem to delight in jump- 
ing the beaten track, straying aimlessly 
afield, and returning from time to time 
with wagging tail to claim admiring at- 
tention. Occasionally it is interesting 
to submit such processes to analytical 
consideration, just as it is sometimes 
interesting to observe the movements 
of the family dog as he bounds hither 
and thither and to speculate as to the 
purpose, if any, that actuates him in his 
vagaries. 

Something of this kind is suggested 
by the utterances of a contributor to the 
Christian Herald, who finds fault with 
a lot of us for seeking to perpetuate the 
memory of our fallen dead through a 
display of captured trophies and war 
memorials. He says: 


An offense to the eye that we cannot 
brook is the display of trophies of 
destruction from the World War. It 
was a gross act to send to this country, 
or to any country, relics of the conflict, 
reminders of only one thing—a vast 
territory, almost a continent, full of 
carnage and death. There is no 
slightest satisfaction in the bosom of 
any true-hearted human being, espe- 
cially those who actually won the 
cause for the world or their relatives, 
in looking at howitzers or great shells. 

We resent and despise guns from the 
victors or the vanquished. Every time 
we pass them on common or campus we 
revolt from the demeaned taste that 
can find any satisfaction in such pitiless 
devices of a world’s madness. They 
perform not a single useful purpose, 
these cruel creatious of steel. 

We have no doubt that the rude 


cannon and cannon balls that are still 
strewn over this country, tribute from 
the Civil War, not to mention the 
sculptured horrors of soldiers in granite 
that mock the centers of 10,000 cities 
and towns in this country, had as much 
to do with the nurture of the militaristic 
disposition of many of our people as 
any other factor, including the hateful 
conceit that we were poisoned in our 
history books. If our college au- 
thorities have the sense and ideals that 
they ought to have, they will see some 
way to put these monstrous and sug- 
gestive barbarities out of sight. They 
are a disgrace to liberal education. 
Bury them deep. Keep them away 
from the people, the children. Other- 
wise the attempt to build up a society 
of nations will be so much impeded. 
We cannot glorify the engines of war, 
nor erect bristling statues of warriors 
in heroic size, and expect the exalta- 
tion-of brotherhood and peace. We 
cannot serve Christ and Mars. 


One thing is certain—somebody is off 
the beaten track. 


Who is it—the writer of the above 
quotation, or the rest of the world? 

Is it possible that all of the world 
has been all wrong all of these years 
since the human breast began to respond 
to the emotion of gratitude? 

Let us reason about this a little, 

History leads us to believe that from 
the beginning of civilization it has been 
customary for those to whom gratitude 
is not unknown to pay tribute of respect 
and admiration to those of their fellow 
men who have labored unselfishly in the 
service of right and justice. Further, 
those who have carried this spirit of 
self-sacrifice to the point of giving their 
lives for a worthy cause have generally 
been regarded as fit subjects for such 
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forms of veneration as we mortals are 
capable of contriving. 

In one fashion or another, perhaps 
inadequate and inappropriate, we seek 
to keep alive their memory and the 
memory of their deeds as a constant 
inspiration to the rest of us to emulate 
their spirit. In this way, we endeavor 
to give them permanency in the life for 
which they have labored and suffered. 
It is, perhaps, a poor and futile way, 
but it is the best we can do. No 
memorial, however imposing, can com- 
pensate for the sacrifice of a God-given 
life. No earthly tribute can ever serve 
as a balm to the hearts that must go on 
breaking through years of longing for 
a loved one passed beyond. We can 
only do our best to show in some 
material way the gratitude we feel 
toward those who have gone beyond and 
the sympathy we extend to those who 
must carry their sorrow to their graves. 

In thus seeking to confer mortal 
glory on our heroic dead we but follow 
the teachings of the Bible. That holy 
Book tells us in effect that he who lays 
down his life that his fellow man may 
live shall have eternal life. We seek 
only to provide temporary glory; the 
Creator has provided for eternal glory. 

After all, it is largely a question of 
what we feel. Some of us have one 
way of showing our feelings; others 
have another way. The important thing 
is to be sure that we have the right kind 
of feelings and then to show them one 
way or another. 

How about the practical side of such 
displays? 

Our critic complains that the trophies 
and memorials of the Civil War 
scattered over the country had much to 
do with “the nurture of the militaristic 
disposition of many of our people.” 
Considering the situation into which 





this country found itself forced on 
April 6, 1917, it is difficult to conceive 
of a “militaristic disposition on the part 
of many of our people” as being exactly 
a handicap. Indeed, when we think of 
the deplorable condition in which the 
country found itself on that memorable 
day, we might have wished for more 
trophies and memorials throughout the 
land or that those we had might have 
exercised a heartier influence over more 
of our people. 

Again, it is merely a question of our 
feelings. Some of us feel that this 
country is worth fighting for in a pinch 
and we don’t mind being reminded of 
it from time to time. 

In plain English, people whose 
sensibilities revolt at the sight of these 
pitiful memorials to our fallen heroes 
ought to take something for it. They 
need something to build up their red- 
blood corpuscles and combat the 
anaemia in them mental processes. 
Whether they know it or not, they are 
well on their way toward a disease called 
pacifism, and, if they hope for relief, 
they must act promptly. 

We are reliably informed that many 
of our most disagreeable emotions, such 
as fear, disgust and the like, are wholly 
psychological, resulting from hyper- 
sensitive imaginations. The cure recom- 
mended is to bring ourselves in contact 
with the objects of our fear, disgust, 
etc., analyze them, admit them, look 
them squarely in the face and, we are 
told, all disagreeable sensations will 
disappear. 

It might be worth while for some of 
those who are disagreeably affected by 
the sight of our war trophies and 
memorials to try a little experiment in 
elementary psychology. As a sugges- 
tion, they might get out and rub elbows 
with a few of the chaps who waded in 
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and dragged some of those same 
trophies out of the hell of battle and 
made it possible to send them back here 
for others to look at. The point of view 
of those fellows might aid toward 
clarifying the situation. They would at 
least, be able to state how they feel 
about it when they see such trophies 
scattered around on our commons and 
campuses. 

The foregoing is merely a suggestion. 
Of course it might not work. We can- 
not vouch for the unlimited application 
of this phase of psychology. We have 
tried it out only in cases like cold baths, 
castor oil and contact with sweat-grimed 
soldiers. It works successfully in such 
cases and it ought to work in the case of 
war trophies. 


® 
Disgracing the Uniform 
The uniform of the Army is being 


used to camouflage the operations of 
swindlers throughout the length and 
breadth of the land. Many ingenious 
schemes are being employed to extract 
money from the pockets of the unsus- 
pecting public. In not one case out of 
a dozen has the petty swindler who 
pretends to be a veteran of the war 
ever been in the service and not one 
in a hundred of them has seen service 
overseas in a combat outfit. 

The police hesitate to interfere with 
the operations of the “poor wounded 
veteran” who is trying to make an 
“honest dollar” and in many of the 
rural communities they have no means 
of checking up on the impostor. 

In one case that has been brought 
to our attention the “veteran” plied his 
trade as a book agent, distributing a 
handsome volume of the history of the 
war. He wears on his chest the Amer- 
ican and many of the foreign ribbons, 


including the Legion of Honor and the 
Croix de Guerre. He takes orders for 
the book, extracting from the prospect 
anything from a deposit of 50 cents wo 
to the full price of the book, which is 
$3.00. His neatly printed subscription 
blanks are duly signed and receipted 
and the books are supposed to be for- 
warded direct from the publisher—a 
fictitious concern—when the balance 
due is to be paid by the subscriber. 

The collections of the lone man in 
one locality amounted to several thou- 
sand dollars, and he has gotten away 
with it. He has not been apprehended. 
He is sure to show up again in another 
locality, when he should be taken in. 

Another and more imaginative uni- 
form swindler travels around the coun- 
try giving lectures on the World War. 
At the termination of his spill a col- 
lection is taken up for the “poor 
wounded soldiers” who languish in our 
hospitals. His sad tale of how the 
Government and the War Risk authori- 
ties are so sadly neglecting the men who 
fought the nation’s battles makes a 
touching appeal and the pocketbooks 
are dumped into the collection plates. 
Not a cent of this money ever reaches 
a wounded soldier. It all goes into 
the pockets of the swindler. 

Up in New York an army of crooks 
is engaged in distributing soldier joke 
books. They pass through the subway 
and elevated trains and hand out the 
books for examination. They then re- 
turn on a collection round. If the un- 
happy victim attempts to hand back the 
book instead of a quarter he is made 
the butt of ill-tempered abuse. It is 
not seen why the railway authorities 
permit any such practice in their cars, 
unless it may be that many of the em- 
ployees, being ex-service men them- 
selves, hesitate to interfere with a 
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“buddy” who is trying to get along in 
the world. But this buddy is not a 
buddy at all. It is more than likely that 
he has never been in the service. 

This same thing is being done right 
here in Washington and in face of the 
continued protests of officers of the 
Army continues. Two ef the swindlers 
operate all over the business and finan- 
cial district. They sell for 25 cents 
a copy a soldier booklet of jokes that 
probably costs about 5 cents to pro- 
duce. They hold up pedestrians on the 
sidewalk and ply their trade day in and 
day out. The attention of the police 
authorities has been called to these men 
and means for eliminating them have 
been suggested, but it is impossible to 
get action. They have been brought 
before the courts time and again only 
to be released. 

It is high time we were putting a stop 
to this nefarious business. The uni- 
form of the Army must not continue 
to be thus disgraced. The thing has 
been broken up in Washington except 
for the case noted above. Efforts have 
been made and will continue to be made 
until this last blotch is eradicated. 

Officers of the Army throughout the 
country should be on the lookout for 
these cases and wherever they are 
found immediate steps should be taken 
to compel the police to act. This is the 
one best means of eradicating the evil. 


® 
Who is Responsible? 

That one-horse wagon did not take its 
deadly cargo of T. N. T. unplanned 
and undirected to the strategic spot on 
Wall Street, where it exploded and 
piled up corpses like cordwood in the 
streets of our greatest city and wounded 
and maimed scores of our good Amer- 
ican citizens who were going quietly 


about their day’s tasks, with 
thought of their peril. 

Who is responsible for this diabolical 
deed? Who made the plans with such 
infinite cunning and skill? These are 
questions that give us food for thought. 
They again bring us face to face with 
the signs of the times. To the thought- 
ful man this last outrage, along with 
others that have taken place in the re- 
cent past, shatters the widespread delu- 
sion to the effect that nothing can hap- 
pen that will injure or destroy this 
great Republic. 

Let us draw aside the curtain from 
recent world events and see what is 
revealed! Everywhere today there is 
revolt, sedition, unrest. Abroad great 
cities boil with passion. In Russia 
civilization lies bleeding and half dead 
at the feet of arch-conspirators who 
seek to destroy the very fabric of the 
nation. Look you towards Italy where 
a class war with its onset of rabid, 
armed men who spread havoc and de- 
struction. In Ireland the spat of snip- 
ers’ bullets may ever be heard. Report 
has it that China is fast coming under 
the influence of the destroyers of na- 
tions and there is danger of a repeti- 
tion of the outrages of the Boxer re- 
bellion that shocked the civilized world. 

Come closer home. After two nights 
of race riots in the National Capital 
Federal troops had to be called upon 
to take charge of affairs. In Chicago, 
26 dead were collected one morning 
within the boundaries of a few city 
blocks, the results of one night’s riot- 
ing. Seattle graces the list with a 
planned revolution that ended in the 
murder of marching ex-soldiers of the 
A. E. F. in the streets of Centralia. 
Boston has had its looting mobs. The 
mining regions of the Alleghany 
Mountain system have been in a state 
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ef turmoil which required the employ- 
ment of troops of the Regular Army on 
at least two occasions. Then comes 
the Wall Street outrage last month. 
All of this has happened within the 
short period of one year. Where will 
it end? 

Let us confess that our land holds 
many I. W. W.’s, many Communists, 
many alien Socialists who preach and 
want action through the medium of the 
firebrand, the bullet and the bombshell. 
The ringleaders of these are aliens, 
aliens in race and in name, men who 
have no stake in this country. Aliens 
who dodged the draft behind the skirts 
of their alien status when they were 
called upon to serve in time of need. 
Aliens who demanded exemption from 
military service took their discharge 
and went back to the jobs that our loyal 
fighting men had vacated. 

These are the Bolshevists of today— 
the parlor Bolshevists—the outright 
murdering Bolshevists, who, posing as 
the friends of the millions and millions 
of their poor, misguided and ignorant 
countrymen, seek to fire their passions, 
incite their hate, rouse their jealousy, 
and finally spur them: onto deeds of 
violence, under the cover of which they 
themselves may c.rry on, in security, 
their nefarious trade of destruction and 
loot. Their stock in trade is class-hate 
and class-jealousy. They gain their 
livelihood by the degredation of their 
fellowmen and undermining their faith 
in our free institutions. Their seeds 
of discontent are sowed broadcast. 
Every one comes up and bears a firey 
coal drawn fresh from the depths of 
Hell itself. Their influence hangs over 
the nation with a pall wherever it is 
permitted to penetrate. 


Note you their names. Their origi- 


nal birth names. You will find no 
true American name among them. 
Where you happen to find one look to 
the origin of its possessor. He is 
masquerading under it. 

What are we going to do about it? 
How long will the true American peo- 
ple bear the burden that is being im- 
posed upon them? Will we awake to 
the peril before it is too late? The 
day is fast approaching when we Amer- 
icans must assert ourselves in the decla- 
ration that America’s free institutions 
shall be preserved and that this fair 
land shall not be despoiled by these 
Twentieth Century barbarians who are 
today responsible for the dastardly out- 
rages that are perpetrated. 

® 
Lost Mail 

A certain very lively “Weekly,” pub- 
lished in New York City and mostly 
written by one man, takes great delight 
in publishing tales of delayed delivery 
of mails said to be due to the ineffi- 
ciency of a certain Politicomaster Gen- 
eral. Follows an experience that we 
are going to write the “Weekly” about 
when we get time. During the past 
month there were handed to us some 
thirty pieces of mail matter bearing 
postmarked dates in October and No- 
vember, 1919. These letters were from 
numerous friends of the Association 
who wanted books or information, and 
at least five of them contained applica- 
tions for membership and checks in pay- 
ment of dues. The total value of all 
the checks inclosed was something over 
$200. 

Within the year we have had an 
unusual number of letters from friends 
saying they had made remittances for 
books or in payment of accounts only 
to have them ignored, and some impa- 
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tient ones have even gone so far as to 
criticise our lack of promptness and 
business methods. The delayed receipt 
of our November, 1919, mail must be 
our principal apology for any seeming 
neglect in the past. How much more 
of our mail is still in transit we do not 
know. We have written the corre- 
spondents whose delayed letters have 
just been received, and if there are 
others who have not received answers 
to letters, it may be their letters are 
still in transit and in good time will be 
duly delivered. : 
® 
The Victory Medal 


The War Department made elaborate 
plans for the distribution of the Victory 
Medal. It is understood that the ap- 
plications for that decoration are not 
forthcoming in the volume that was 
anticipated. What is the matter with 
the Medal? Why are the veterans of 
the war not interested? It may be that 
a veteran writing to the American Le- 
gion Weekly has struck the keynote. 
He says: 


The reason why some ex-soldiers are 
not applying for the Victory Medal goes 
back to the original mistake in pro- 
viding for them. There never should 
have been any difference in these med- 
als, except for those of wounded men. 
I know dozens of old soldiers who were 
crazy to get in the fighting, after years 
of peace-time service, who were com- 
pelled to soldier in the United States 
while newly drafted recruits were sent, 
often against their wills, direct to the 
fighting front. Can you blame these old 
heads for not wanting a medal which 
publishes their hard luck? 


This may explain the reason why the 
veterans who did not get to the battle 
front are not taking their medals, but it 
does not explain why the thousands who 
were with combat divisions do not take 


—— 


the trouble to apply for them. Per- 
haps some of our readers can supply the 
answer. If so, let’s have it! 


® 


Professional Baseball 

Professional baseball has thrived in 
this country because the people thought 
it was an honest, square game where 
the best team won. If, in the light of 
recent events, they are convinced that 
it is crooked or that it has been used 
by crooks to further their own designs, 
interest in the game will cease. 

There is no sport in a game that has 
been “fixed” or has been bought. It 
must be straight or the people will not 
patronize it. If there is one crooked 
club in the league it will affect all the 
other clubs because the interest in the 
game is two-fold—the individual game 
and the pennant race. 

There was a time, years ago, when 
the game came under suspicion. Gam- 
blers followed the game and made pools 
on the results. A suspicion was voiced 
that everything was not as it should be. 
An investigation was had and some 
of the players were punished. The 
sport was purged of the taint and the 
national game restored. Up until re- 
cently there has never been a word of 
suspicion. But now charges have been 
made. It is alleged that certain teams 
have been playing crooked games at 
the behest of professional gambling in- 
terests. It is even charged that last 
year’s World’s Championship series was 
“fixed.” 

A court inquiry has been invoked in 
Chicago. It should cut to the bone. 
No stone should be left unturned to 
ferret out the guilty parties. The scan- 
dal must be cleared and baseball purged, 
even though it may cost the services 
of some of the most skillful players 
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of the game. Any man who is found 
guilty should be forever debarred from 
the diamond. The results of the in- 
vestigation should be published in de- 
tail. If it is found that the charges 
are unfounded baseball should be given 
the benefit of such a finding by the 
press of the country. If it is found 
that the charges are sustained and base- 
ball takes the necessary steps to apply 
an efficacious remedy the people should 
know it. In any event the matter should 
be given due publicity whatever the 
finding of the court. 

If professional baseball is to endure 
the whole thing must be settled now. 


® 
None So Deaf. . . 


“_ . Moreover, just now our read- 
ers would seem especially to lack in- 
terest in that (the military) field.” 

This comes from the editorial office 
of one of our most widely read publi- 
cations. It is a fair sample of the re- 
ports from other editorial offices. It 
should be conclusive evidence with re- 
gard to the attitude of the reading pub- 
lic for the reason that our editors are, 
of necessity, keen interpreters of the 
trend of public interest. They have to 
be because their success depends upon 
knowing what their readers want and 
supplying just that and nothing else. 

Accepting it as a fact that the peo- 
ple of the country lack interest in mili- 
tary matters to the point where they 
do not care even to read about them, 
we are presented with food for serious 
thought. 

The world has never known a more 
generally unsettled period than the 
present. Actual war prevails over an 
appreciable fraction of the globe. Do- 
mestic unrest, amounting in some cases 
to open insurrection against established 


forms of government, is rife in other 
considerable sections of the world. So- 
cial unrest of serious proportions and 
potentialities appears almost universal. 
Diplomatic relations over the world are 
by no means free from strain. In a 
word, no country on earth is today im- 
mune from the possibilities of trouble of 
one kind or another. 

In our own case, we have just 
emerged from an experience whose 
chief moral points to the ease with 
which we may become involved in se- 
rious trouble not of our own making— 
yet on top of all that, past, present and 
prospective, our reading public is not 
interested in topics of a military char- 
acter ! 

What can the answer be? 

One possible answer is that the peo- 
ple of the country do not care particu- 
larly what becomes of the country. In 
the light of what they did two years 
ago, it is difficult to believe such a thing. 

Another answer is that the people do 
not think, and this seems to be more 
probable. 

Why do they not think? 

Primarily because they are too busy 
taking stock of their private concerns 
and, in going about the operation, they 
are making use of the wrong end of 
the telescope. Because private con- 
cerns are pressing, they make the mis- 
take of glueing their noses to them, 
ignoring the fundamental principle that 
private affairs are merely a tiny reflec- 
tion of the affairs of the nation. 

Another reason why they do not 
think is that the national thought-habit 
does not incline that way. Because our 
people are open and aboveboard in all 
of their dealings, they assume that 
everybody else is the same. 

Finally, they do not think, because 
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ever so often somebody comes along 
with a proposed peace panacea to lull 
any possible awakening on their part 
and coax them back to unwary slumber. 

Of course, the people of this country 
are fed up with war, and with good 
reason. We are ourselves. All of us 
have had enough war for a lifetime. 
We are hoping and praying that we 
may never have another war—all of 
which is a mighty good reason why we 
ought to sit up and take a particularly 
active interest in doing all that we can 
to prevent war. 

From time to time various schemes 
designed to do away with war have 
been brought forward. Up to date, 
none of them has operated with con- 
spicuous success. So far, the best 
prophylactic for war appears to be 
preparedness for it. 

However, admitting that all of this is 
an open question, the only way to get 
at the truth is to study the subject pro 
and con, analyze it, sift it down to bed- 
rock facts and come to a decision one 
way or the other. Ignoring the whole 
business will never get us anywhere. 

No American, with the real interests 
of the country at heart, will question 
the vital importance of arriving at some 
solution that will insure the peace and 
safety of this country and, incidentally, 
a measure of tranquility for ourselves. 

It is an open question—How? 

It seems only square to make it a 
subject for debate in open forum. 

Some of us may have something to 
suggest toward a solution. 

Lend us your ear, Mr. Fellow Citizen. 

We promise to play the gare fairly. 

® 
Vacancies at Soldiers’ Home 


Information has been received that 
there are a number of vacancies at the 





National Soldiers’ Home at Washing- 
ton, D. C., available for deserving sol- 
diers whose service qualifies them for 
entrance. 

Army Regulations provide that the 
following classes of soldiers—men who 
are now in the service or who have 
been honorably discharged—are entitled 
to admission to the Home: 

(a) Any soldier who has served hon- 
estly and faithfully twenty years or 
more. 

(b) Any invalid or disabled soldier 
who has had service in war. 

(c) Any soldier rendered incapable 
of earning a livelihood by reason of 
disease or wounds incurred in line of 
duty and not the result of his own mis- 
conduct, 

Men of class (b) and (c) are not 
entitled to remain in the Home after 
their disabilities are removed or they 
have become able to earn a competency 
by their own labor, if under 50 years 
of age. 

Paragraph 179 of the Army Regula- 
tions indicates the procedure to be em- 
ployed for the admission of a soldier 
who is now in the service. 

When a former soldier who is eligible 
under the classification noted in (a), 
(b) and (c) desires admission to the 
Home, he should make application di- 
rect to the Board of Commissioners, 
National Soldiers’ Home, Washington, 
D.C. 

In the application he should give a 
full statement of his service, showing 
dates of enlistment and organizations 
in which he has served and indicating 
what part of this service has been in 
the war. 

If the application for admission i+ 
based on disability, the applicant should 
furnish evidence of the nature and de- 
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eree of the disability. This should be 
in the form of a certificate of an offi- 
cer of the Medical Corps or a reputable 
physician in civil life. 

Infantry officers should take advan- 
tage of this opportunity to fill these 
vacancies at the Home with deserving 
infantry soldiers whom they may know. 
When the opportunity offers, the Sol- 
diers’ Home feature of the Military 
Service should be employed as recruit- 
ing arguments. Here is an institution 
that provides the man who has served 
the country with a place where he will 
be taken care of when he needs it— 
a place where he is entitled to go to. 


® 


Infantry Journal Prize 
Sergt. John F. Schaub, 61st Infantry, 
won the $50 INFANTRY JoURNAL prize 
for allocated recruiters. 


Canvassing in 
the 


Atlanta. District he secured the 
greatest number of applicants for the 
Infantry during the month of Septem- 
ber. Seventeen prospective recruits 
were started for the depots as a result 
of Sergeant Schaub’s efforts. 

Sergt. J. J. McMahon, 9th Field Sig- 
nal Battalion, was second. with 13 appli- 
cants secured in the Des Moines Dis- 
trict. Sergt. Jim Bobo, allocated to the 
Nashville District, was third. 

The conditions surrounding the con- 
test provided that the total number of 
actual enlistments should not be less 
than 80 per cent of the applicants and 
that the total number of Infantry ap- 
plicants should not be less than 40 per 
cent of the total number of applicants 


forwarded from the district. These 
provisions aided the winners, as Corp. 
Felix Olino, 45th Infantry, of the Har- 
risburg District, sent 19 applicants to 
the Recruit Depot, but only 73 per cent 
of these were enlisted. Sergt. Major 
Healey, 2d Infantry, and Private Tread- 
well, 60th Infantry, sent 15 and 14 ap- 
plicants respectively, but did not comply 
fully with the terms of the contest. 

The total number of applicants ac- 
cepted for all arms during the month of 
September was 16,239. The Infantry 
received 6,360, about 39 per cent. 

Col. Charles H. Martin, officer in 
charge of Recruiting Division is of the 
opinion that the INFANTRY JOURNAL 
prize has stimulated the interest in In- 
fantry recruiting to such an extent that 
canvassers will continue to make special 
efforts to fill our arm. He has written 
a letter of congratulations to the winner 
of the contest expressing his apprecia- 
tion of the efforts of Sergt. Schaub and 
of the generosity of the 
JOURNAL. 

Colonel Martin believes that while 
6,360 applicants is an exceptionally high 
number, continuous efforts on the part 
of all Infantrymen will be necessary if 
the authorized strength is to be reached 
speedily. The figures for September 
showed that there were 59,401 men in 
the Infantry, including the Tank Corps. 
This is about 55 per cent of the author- 
ized strength. Disregarding discharges 
and. desertions, 50,600 men are neces- 
sary to fill the ranks, but Colonel Mar- 
tin is sanguine that by January 1 pros- 
pects will look very much brighter. 


INFANTRY 
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Pros_eMm No. 10—AtTrack OF MacuIne-Gun NEst 


Special Situation No. 1: 
SOLUTION 


Using arm signal I halt my platoon. Send 
scout back to join line of scouts. Send runner 
back to leader of ist section directing leader of 
section to join me. With leader of Ist section 
I move up to a position near edge of woods 
where crest at 443 can be clearly seen. The 
section leader and I, by the use of field glasses, 
make a systematic search for the enemy 
position. 

DISCUSSION 


My reasons for halting the platoon was to 
prevent the platoon coming under effective 
hostile fire, without first having sufficient 
knowledge of the enemy target to enable the 
platoon to return the fire with fair results. 

The scout who gave me the information is 
returned to his position in the line of scouts, 
that being his proper place when not on more 
important missions. His presence with me 
would be of little value at this time. 

I order the leader of the ist section to join 
me in order that he may be present when the 
target is located. I will employ his section for 
fire on the target. By seeing the target and 
receiving the fire order from me personally, 
better results will be obtained. 

It is not necessary to have the 2nd section 
leader present at this time. The 2d section 
would not be employed against the target until 
after the ist section has begun to develop the 
enemy position. 


Special Situation No. 2: 
SOLUTION 


I point out the target to the section leader. 
I call to one of the scouts, firing tracer ammuni- 
tion, for his range, providing his shots are 
striking near the target. If unable to obtain 
the range by the above method the section 
leader and I will estimate the distance, taking 
the mean of the estimates. I then issue the 
following order to the section leader: 

Go back to your section, deploy it in line of 
skirmishers, and advance to a fire position on 
this line of scouts. Range 500 yards. Each 
530 


squad will cover the entire target. I then send 
a runner back to the 2d section directing sec- 
tion leader to hold his section in present place 
and for the section leader to report to me. I 
send a message to the captain telling him that 
my platoon is attacking an enemy machine 
gun nest on crest at 443. 


DISCUSSION 


In pointing out the target to the section 
leader I assure myself that he fully under- 
stands the extent of the target. Little diffi- 
culty should be experienced in locating the 
target from tracer ammunition. The range is 
easily obtained where a scout is firing tracer 
ammunition and hitting near the enemy 
position. 

The section is deployed in line of skirmishers 
under cover of the woods. To move up to the 
line of scouts in small columns would perhaps 
prove fatal, a machine gun could destroy a 
squad column with a short burst of fire. 

I direct that each squad cover the entire 
target, this assures that in case of an advance 
on the part of a single squad no part of enemy 
target would be left uncovered. 

I remain in position of observation, send for 
the leader of the second section in order to 
familiarize him with the situation. I will also 
have the 2d section leader at hand if it becomes 
necessary to employ his section. 


Special Situation No. 3: 
SOLUTION 


Having pointed out to the leader of the 2d 
section the target and also the firing line of the 
ist section, I then direct the leader of the 
section as follows: 

Take your section around the immediate left 
of the ist section and, by infiltration, form a 
firing line on that road (pointing to the cut). 
When your line has formed, work a squad 
around to the left, in order te bring flanking fire, 
particularly of the automatic and rifle grenades 
on the enemy’s right. With the remainder of 
your section open a heavy fire on the enemy pos- 
ition. When your section has opened fire I will 
direct the 1st section to begin advancing to the 
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road on your right. When the ist section has 
reached the road you will then advance your 
section to the left around the enemy’s right 
and when within assaulting distance advance 
on the position using marching fire. The ist 
section will not advance beyond the road until 
the enemy position is occupied by you. 


DISCUSSION 


The 2d section of an infantry platoon is a 
reinforcing and maneuver unit. To capture a 
machine-gun nest one must combine fire and 
movement. One section beating down the 
enemy’s fire while the other is attempting to 
get forward, or to get on the flank of the enemy 
position. The capture can not, as a rule, be 
made until you have reached the enemy posi- 
tion. To reach the position a well directed 
rifle fire must be used. One or two automatic 
rifles must attempt to reach the flank of the 
position. Troops must close to a position 
(150 to 200 yards) where rifle grenades may be 
used. When within assaulting distance one 
section advances using marching fire while the 
other section covers by fire their advance up to 
an area where such fire would endanger the 
advancing troops. It is also wise for a part of 
the attack to be in position ready for immediate 
action in case the assaulting troops are driven 
back or otherwise fail. 


Special Situation No. 4: 
SOLUTION 


I direct the leader of the ist section to move 
his section forward at once. The section to 
remain deployed as skirmishers and to be pre- 
ceded by the scouts of the section. To pass 


through the position formerly held by the 
enemy and continue to advance as the assault 
section. 

I now move rapidly up to the 2d section and 
direct the section leader to send the prisoners 
to the rear under guard of one man to each five 
prisoners. I further direct him to reorganize 
what remains of his section and to follow as the 
support section of the platoon. I then take my 
proper place, following the scouts of the ist 
section. 

DISCUSSION 


The section engaged in cleaning up the enemy 
position is doubtless more disorganized and is 
performing more important work than the 
section on the road. It is essential that the 
advance continue without further interruption. 
After the capture of a position it is the first duty 
of a platoon leader to reorganize his troops and 
continue the advance. To continue the ad- 
vance at the earliest practicable moment direct 
the advance of that section best prepared to do 
SO. 

To prevent unnecessary guards going to the 
rear with prisoners I caution the section leader 
to see that this is properly attended to. 

I see that the ist section is pushed rapidly 
through the position formerly held by the 
enemy. I follow my scouts, leaving the re- 
organization of the 2d section to the section 
leader. Machine guns are usually echeloned 
in depth and it is reasonable to believe that my 
platoon will soon meet with further resistance. 
In an advance the platoon leader must be in a 
position where he can first see the situation. 
From looking at the terrain I next expect resist- 
ance from the high ground near 421 


PROBLEM NO. 11 
A ComsBat Patroi 
Map: Emmitsburg 3-inch Sheet’ 


General Situation: 


A Blue army advancing west has been driv- 
ing a\Red army slowly before it. The Blue 
advance has reached the eastern edge of the 
Emmitsburg sheet. The Red Army has been 
contesting stubbornly the Blue advance. 


Special Situation No. 1 (Blue): 


The 60th Blue brigade is attacking on a front 
of 1,200 yards with its left on the main road into 
Emmitsburg from the east. Each regiment is 


attacking with one battalion in assault and two 
in reserve. 

The ist Battalion, 29th Blue Infantry is the 
assault battalion of the left regiment of the 
brigade. It is disposed as follows: Companies 
C and D are the right and left assault com- 
panies, respectively, and are deployed from 
roadfork 404 to cross roads 421. Companies 
A and B are the reserve companies and are 
400 yards east of the assault companies. Com- 
pany A is on the right. 





‘Copies of the Emmitsburg Sheet, on which this problem is based, may be obtained from 


the U. S, Infantry Association at 10 cents each. 
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You command the ist Platoon of Company 
A. You were present when the major of your 
battalion issued his order 300 yards northeast 
of 421 at 9.00 p.m., August 31, for the advance 
the next day. 

Extract of Major’s Order: 

The enemy has apparently organized 
positions immediately in our front. Our 
division continues the advance tomorrow. 
The 28th Infantry will be on our right. 
The 42d will be on our left. The 2d and 
3d Battalions of our regiment will be in 
reserve. 

This battalion will advance at 5:00 a.m. 
on a front of 600 yards with its left on the 
421-422 road to TOMS CREEK and 
thereafter with its left on a straight line in 
prolongation of that road. Magnetic 
azimuth of advance 303 degrees. 

Companies will advance in the order in 
which the battalion is now deployed. 
Each assault company will attack on a 
front of 300 yards with two platoons in 
assault and two in support. Company D 
is the base company. The reserve com- 
panies will follow the assault at 400 yards. 

The two machine gun platoons now sup- 
porting the assault companies will con- 
tinue in that capacity. The other platoon 
will follow the reserve companies and pro- 
vide anti-aircraft protection. 

The light mortar and 1-pounder section 
will support the advance from between the 
assault and reserve companies. 

The ist Platoon, Company A, will pro- 
tect the right flank of the battalion and 
will maintain contact with the assault 
battalion of the 28th Infantry during the 
advance. 


I will follow the assault companies in the 
center of the battalion sector. 

Your platoon is located 800 yards northeast 
of 421 along the creek on the boundary between 
your battalion and the battalion on the right, 
slightly in advance of the reserve companies. 
Your platoon is in section columns with 75 
yards distance between sections. You have 
sentinels, who are not scouts, posted to observe 
to the front and flanks. You have learned that 
the 2d Battalion, 28th Infantry is the assault 
battalion of that regiment. 


Reguired: 


‘The order which you give to your platoon and 
the method by which you give it. 


Special Situation No. 2: 


At 5.00 a.m. your platoon was located 800 
yards northeast of 421 along the creek, with the 
scouts forward observing the assault companies. 
You were 100 yards south of your platoon 
watching the progress of the attack. When 
the assault companies of both battalions ad- 
vanced west of the 452-404-421 road you 
moved your platoon forward to 404. You have 
one pair of scouts 150 yards southwest of 404 
observing your battalion; one pair 100 yards 
west of 404 observing up the draw to the west; 
and have ordered one pair to the house 500 
yards northwest of 404 to report on the progress 
of the 2d Battalion, 28th Infantry. You are 
150 yards northeast of 404 observing the prog- 
ress of the attack. 

You observe that the left assault company of 
the 2d Battalion, 28th Infantry gives way to 
the right, avoids the crest west of you and 
leaves a gap of about 200 yards between battal- 
ions. You see your own battalion held up in 
front of the woods east of hill 466. Your right 
pair of scouts reports that the 2d Battalion, 
28th Infantry has advanced about 600 yards 
west of the 452-404-421 road and is attacking 
the woods 300 yards north of hill 466. 


Required: 


Your action. Give reasons. 


Special Situation No. 3: 


You moved your platoon northwest up the 
creek to the house 500 yards northwest of 404, 
thence southwest in the direction of hill 466 
to the wire fence corner 600 yards north 30 
degrees west of 404. Your advance up the 
slope was in skirmish line in two waves pre- 
ceded by scouts. As your scouts reach the 
crest 75 yards northeast of the wire fence cor- 
ner they are fired on from hill 466. They drop 
to the ground and return the fire with tracer 
ammunition. 


Required: 
Your action with reasons. 
Special Situation No. 4: 


Your platoon is deployed along the crest near 
the wire fence corner 600 yards north 30 degrees 
west of 404 facing hill 466. The enemy has 
retired from hill 466. You see the scouts of 
your battalion reach the crest of the hill. The 
enemy in the woods 300 yards north of hill 466 
is holding out. The left company of the 2d 
Battalion, 28th Infantry is about 200 yards 
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northwest of you facing southwest and firing 
on the woods 300 yards north of hill 466. 
Required: 

Your action. 
Special Situation No. S: 

Your entire platoon is at the wire fence cor- 
ner 600 yards north 30 degrees west of 404. 
The advance of your battalion has forced the 
enemy out of the woods 300 yards north of hill 
466. The 2d Battalion, 28th Infantry has 
just entered the woods. 

Required: 

Your action. Give reasons. 

Special Situation No. 6: 

Your platoon is at the wire fence corner 600 
vards north 30 degrees west of 404. Your 
scouts are forward observing the assault com- 
Your scouts report that the leading 
waves of both battalions have crossed the un- 
improved road west of hill 466 and are advanc- 
ing into the valley of Toms Creek. 

Required: 


panies. 


Your action. 

Special Situation No. 7: 

You moved your platoon forward to the 
western edge of the woods north of hill 466 on 
the boundary line between battalions and re- 
mained there until you saw the assault com- 
panies of both battalions approaching close to 
Toms Creek. You then moved your platoon 
to the spur 550 yards south of 437. 

You observed that the progress of the assault 
companies was uniform until the battalion on 
the right started to move up the hill west of 
Toms Creek when its advance was held up by 
heavy fire from the direction of hills 567 and 
589. 

Your own battalion continues its advance. 
Required: 

Your action. 

Special Situation No. 8: 
You started your platoon forward to fill the 


gap between battalions. When you reach the 
vicinity of 485 you learn from your scouts that 
the right of your battalion is 500 yards south of 
hill 567, that the assault companies are at the 
west edge of the woods south of that hill firing 
to the west; and that one of the reserve com- 
panies is starting an attack north through the 
woods in the direction of hill 567, across the 
front of the 2d Battalion, 28th Infantry. 

The 2d Battalion, 28th Infantry is held up 
200 yards west of Toms Creek by fire from hill 
567, hill 589 and the woods southeast of hill 589. 
Requtred: 

Your action 
Special Situation No. 9: 


Your platoon is deployed in the road cut at 
485 firing on hill 567. You observe a counter 
attack coming over hill 589 straight 
—estimated strength one battalion. 


toward you 


Required: 

Your action. 

Special Situation No. 10: 

The counter attack was repulsed. The bat- 
talion on the right followed the repulse by push- 
ing on through the woods south of hill 567. 

On being informed by your scouts that the 
advance was being resumed from the woods 
south of hill 567 you have started your platoon 
forward to the western edge of these woods 
when you receive at 4.30 p.m. the following 
message from your battalion commander: 

The advance for the day has been 
stopped on the line 488 (1 mile northeast 
of Emmitsburg)—385 (at eastern edge of 
Emmitsburg). You will take a position 
in the western edge of the woods about 500 
yards south of hill 567 to repel any enemy 
incursions along the boundary line between 
battalions and any penetrations of the 
front line of our battalion or the battalion 
on the right. 

Required: 


Position you select and dispositions 


The Drillmaster 


(Continued) 


To Deploy as Skirmishers 
Paragraphs (. Being in any formation, as- 
124-125 sembled, how is a line of skirm- 
ishers formed? 
A. The command is 1. As skirmiskers, 
2. March. 


The corporal places himself in front of the 
squad if not already there. 

Moving at a run, the men place themselves 
abreast of the corporal at 5-pace intervals, 
Nos. 1 and 2 on his right, Nos. 3 and 4 on his 
left, rear rank men on the right of their 
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file leaders, extra men on the left of No. 4; 
all then conform to the corporal’s gait. 

Q. When the squad is acting alone, how is 
the skirmish line formed? 

A. It is formed in a similar manner on 
No. 2 of the front rank, who stands fast or 
continues to march as the case may be. 

Q. When the squad is acting alone and 
deployed, what is the post of the corporal? 

A. He is in front of the squad when ad- 
vancing and in rear of it when the squad is 
halted. 

Q. When deployed as skirmishers, how do 
the men march? 

A. They march at ease, pieces at the trail 
unless otherwise ordered. 

Q. Who is the guide of the squad when 
deployed as skirmishers? 

A. When the corporal is in line, he is the 
guide; otherwise, No. 2 of the front. rank is 
the guide. 

Q. What is the normal interval between 
skirmishers? 

A. Five paces. 

Q. How wide is the front of a squad when 
deployed? 

A. About 40 yards, 


Drill 
Hints 


It is best to first teach the squad 
to deploy on the corporal. This 
is the way in which they will 
ordinarily do it and they should be accustomed 
to the ordinary way first. When they have 
once learned this, they are easily taught to 
extend on No. 2 of the front rank. 

You must remember that when they extend 
on the corporal, he is in front of the squad a 
pace or two and, if at a halt, this means that 
the skirmish line will be a corresponding dis- 
tance in front of the position of the squad before 
the movement. In other words, the skirmish 
line will be in front of the line occupied by the 
squad. 

However, when extending on No. 2, who 
stands fast, the skirmish line will be on the 
same line as that occupied by the squad before 
the extension. 

In the beginning, step off the distances and 
mark the point which each man will occupy in 
the skirmish line and have them move into their 
new positions singly and look about them to 
see where they are with respect to the other 
members of the squad. 

After they have learned their positions, in- 
sist on their moving into them on the jump. 


Drill 
Talk 


As I told you a short time ago, in 
extended order, the formations are 
looser, that is, you are separated 
by greater intervals than in close order, and 
the movements are ordinarily at ease. 

There is a reason for this. To begin with, 
in close order, you offer a better target to the 
enemy. This squad in close order is a very 
good target for any sort of fire, but if you are 
scattered out in a single line with intervals of 
four or five paces between you, you are not a 
very good target. 

Moreover, in order to fire, all of you must 
be on the same line. The rear rank can’t fire 
over the front rank. Each man must have 
enough elbow room to fire comfortably in. 
This means that you must all be abreast of 
you and far enough apart to have room in 
which to fire. 

Now, the farther apart you are, the less of a 
target you make for the enemy. On the other 
hand, the farther apart you are, the harder it is 
to keep control, keep in touch, and give and 
receive orders. Scattered out at intervals of 
5 paces, this squad will have a front of about 
40 yards, and in the noise of battle, or in woods 
and brush, that is about all that one man can 
oversee with any certainty. 

So, five paces is the interval that has been 
adopted for ordinary purposes. This gives you 
plenty of room, makes a thin target out of the 
squad and, at the same time keeps the squad 
within reasonable control. 

To form this skirmish line, as it is called, the 
command is 1. As skirmishers, 2. MARCH. 

As I give the command march, I will always 
step out in front of the squad. Nos. 2 and 3, 
front rank, move off to the right of me, and 
Nos. 3 and 4 of the front rank move off to the 
left. Rear rank men move off with their front 
rank men and when the latter are in place, 
each rear rank man takes his post 5 paces to 
the right of his front rank man. 

I will now take my post and mark it. I am 
then going to pace off the distances to each 
man’s place in the skirmish line and call you 
out, one at a time, to take those posts. When 
you are all on the line, I want you to look 
around and see just how you are located with 
respect to each other. 

Now, having seen where your places are, 
come back here and form the squad again, 
keeping in mind where you were when in the 
skirmish line. 

Now, we will try it by command, each man 
moving to his post in quick time. 
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Now that you know your places and how to 
get to them, we will try the movement on the 
run which is the ordinary gait for deploying, 
as this extension is called. 

Now, when the squad is acting alone, the 
corporal is not in ranks and the deployment is 
made on No. 2 of the front rank instead of the 
corporal. No. 2 will stand fast and you will 
have to move straight off to the right and left 
in order to get to your places. 

In all of these movements, you will carry 
your pieces at the trail unless I tell you other- 
wise. 

In all of the movements in extended order, 
you march at ease. 


To Increase or Diminish Intervals. 


Paragraph 
126 


Q. How are the intervals in the 
skirmish line increased or dimin- 
ished? 

A. The command is 1. As skirmishers, 
(so many) paces, 2. MARCH. 

If assembled and it is desired to deploy at 
other than the normal interval, intervals are 
taken at the indicated number of paces. 

If already deployed, the men move by the 
flauk toward or away from the guide. 


Drill Don’t neglect to give the men some 
Hints drill in extending and decreasing 
the intervals in the skirmish line. 
You will find that they will quickly become 
accustomed to the normal interval and will 
take it fairly accurately but, unless they have 
had some practice, the moment you attempt 
to decrease or increase the interval, they will 
either crowd up in a bunch or will scatter out 
beyond control. Try and get them accustomed 
to the idea of two or three pace intervals and 
of eight or ten pace intervals. 


Drill 
Talk 


You have been told that the nor- 
mal interval between skirmishers 
in line is five paces. It sometimes 
happens that we want to make it more or less. 
The command for doing so is 1. As skirmishers, 
(so many) paces, 2. MARCH. 

For example: I may give the command 
1. As skirmishcrs, two paces, 2. MARCH. If 
your are assembled, you deploy just as you have 
been taught to do, except that you take two- 


pace intervals instead of five pace. If you are 
already deployed at five-pace intervals, you 
merely close in toward No. 2 until you have 
an interval of two paces. If at a halt, you 
move in by the flank; if marching, you move 
in obliquely. 

On the other hand, suppose I had said ten 
paces instead of two paces; if assembled, you 
move by the flank and deploy taking ten-pace 
intervals instead of two-pace. If deployed, you 
move away from No. 2 until you have increased 
the interval to ten paces. No. 2 is the guide 
for increasing or diminishing the intervals, 
that is, he marches straight to the front, or 
stands fast if halted, and the others move 
accordingly. 

The Assembly 

Q. How is 
cuted? 

A. The command is 1. Assem- 
ble, 2. MARCH. 

Being deployed, the men move toward th« 
corporal in double time and take their proper 
places. 

If the corpora] continues to advance, the 
squad follows him at three paces. 

The assembly while marching to the reat 
is not executed. 

Drill 

Hints 


Paragraph 
127 


the assembly exe- 


Get your men into the habit of 
assembling on the jump. Teach 
them to assemble on you, but 
ordinarily take your post in front of No. 2. 
Have them understand that they 
assemble toward you and on No. 2 
No, 2 to follow you at 3 paces. 

Drill 

Talk 


always 
Instruct 


Now, being deployed as you are, 
to get back into the squad forma- 
tion, the command is 1. Assem- 
ble, 2. MARCH. 

At the command march, close in at double 
time on No. 2 front rank and take your proper 
places in the squad. I will ordinarily take my 
post in front of No. 2 before giving the com- 
mand or signal for assembling. If I give the 
command and stand fast, No. 2 will stand fast, 
and you must assemble on him. If I give the 
command and keep on moving, No. 2 will 
follow me and you will form on him and con- 
tinue the march as in FOLLOW ME. 
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Organization of the Reserve 


The plans for the reorganization of 
the Army contemplate that there will 
be two or more Reserve divisions in 
each of the nine Corps Areas in the 
United States. The old National 
Army divisions from the 76th to 91st 
will be reconstituted with their origi- 
nal units. Each officer of the Reserve 
Corps will be assigned to a definite 
unit so that in case of mobilization 
he will have a definite place in the or- 
ganization. This will permit many re- 
serve officers to be assigned to their 
old regiments and battalions with 
which they served during the war. For 
the present it is contemplated that only 
the officer, noncommissioned officer 
and specialist cadres will be included 
in the reconstitution of the units. 
The progress and success of this re- 
organization program will depend 
to a great measure upon the interest 
and enthusiasm of Reserve officers in 
the project. It will be accomplished 
under the direction of corps area com- 
manders and the detailed plans will be 
given wide publicity in the press when 
the proper time comes. 

The prospects for training camps for 
Reserve officers next summer are ex- 
cellent. The magnitude of the program 
to be carried out will, of course, de- 
pend upon the funds made available for 
the purpose by the Congress, which 
convenes in December. It is too early 
to state just what the course of train- 
ing will consist of, but Reserve officers 
may be assured that everything pos- 
sible will be done to make it interest- 
ing and of material benefit to those 
who attend the camps. 

Officers who contemplate attending 
the camps next summer will do well to 
get a little ahead of the game by some 


home study this winter. The follow- 
ing subjects are suggested (an officer 
will certainly not waste his time by 
putting it in on them): Map Reading 
(an officer has use for a knowledge of 
this subject in almost every line of 
military endeavor ; he cannot know too 
much about it); Minor Tactics (this 
subject will probably be covered at the 
training camps by a series of talks, 
tactical walks, map problems, and tac- 
tical exercises. (Note: The excellent 
problems in Minor Tactics that have ap- 
peared in the INFANTRY JOURNAL in 
the past year have been assembled in 
book form and are now available. In 
order to keep the price down within 
reasonable limits the volume is bound in 
durable paper; the price is $1.25 per 
copy); Infantry weapons; musketry ; 
field fortifications; and company ad- 
ministration. 

Many desirable men who saw service 
during the World War have not come 
into the Officers’ Reserve Corps. It has 
been brought to our attention that many 
of these are holding off on atcount of 
the fact that the War Department has 
not announced a definite policy with re- 
spect to just what service the members 
of the Reserve Corps are subject to 
call. While no definite policy has been 
announced it may be inferred from the 
contemplated reorganization of the 
Army. The Regular Army is the first 
line of defense and will be able to take 
care of minor emergencies that may 
arise; the National Guard is the sec- 
ond line of defense and augments the 
Regular Army in emergencies too great 
for it to handle alone; the organized 
reserve is the third line of defense and 
would only be called to service in the 
event of a national emergency where 
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the resources of the nation must be 
placed at the disposal of the Govern- 
ment. In this latter case the use of the 
Reserves is contemplated and all mem- 
bers of the Reserve Corps subject to 
a call to duty. Under such an emer- 
gency the Government would probably 
again resort to the draft, as in the case 
of the World War, to fill up the sev- 
eral elements of the Army. The propo- 
sition of appointing a certain number 
of warrant officers, and noncommis- 
sioned officers of the Regular Army to 


commissions in the Reserve Corps will 
insure a supply of officers for minor 
emergencies such as that on the border 
in 1916, so that Reserve officers need 
have little fear of being called from 
their business pursuits for service ex- 
cept in the event of a major emergency. 
Officers of the Reserve Corps should 
bring these statements to the attention 
of desirable men of experience and 
make an endeavor to get them to ap- 
ply for commissions 
Corps. 


in the Reserve 











Days of Glory, by Frederick Villiers. 
New York: George H. Doran Com- 


pany. 1920. 213 pages. Price 
$5.00. 


A handsome book of war sketches 
made by the celebrated war correspond- 
ent and artist, Frederick Villiers. A 
picture record of the battle fronts of 
France. The war artist-author has put 
down in black and white in vivid, visible 
truth what the war correspondent and 
writer of the great conflict have tried, 
in vain, to picture in words. The de- 
tails of the conduct of the war are pre- 
sented in a way that the average man 
can see and understand. The sidelights 
of the soldier’s life in the field and 
especially in the trenches flash out from 
every page of this wonderful book. 

Take the sketch on page 25, which 
shows the crude loopholes which cost 
the life of many a British soldier. 
Again note that on page 173, which 
shows the expedients to which the Brit- 
ish and French had to resort to over- 
come the grave deficiencies in machine 
guns. The sketch of the preparation 
of improvised gas masks on page 189 
carries with it a pathetic appeal for 
preparedness for the future. The ait- 
tack on the Labyrinth on page 133 
could never be described by mere words. 
This will some day be hailed as the 
greatest battle picture that has ever 
been produced. One could go on and 
on. A full review of the book would 
entail a description of its every page. 
To omit a single one would make an 
incomplete story. 

Each sketch is prefaced by a note 
of explanation that adds interest to the 
work. For example, relative to his 
sketch of “The First Poison Gas Cloud” 
on page 93, the author has this to say: 


The gallant Canadians were the first 
to bear the brunt of the enemy’s poison 
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gas at Ypres. Many suffered a ter. 
ribly painful death while hardly under. 
one what had really happened to 
them. In spite of this mysterious death 
trap set by the Germans, they never 
swerved from their duty. It was for 
this plucky determination to hold their 
ground at any cost and in any stress 
of circumstances that the Canadians wil! 
be remembered to the end of time. 

The book will be found to be a most 
valuable addition to any library—one 
that will grow more popular as time 
goes on. 


The American Red Cross in the Great 


War, by Henry P. Davidson. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 
1920. 8 vo. 292 pages. Price, 


$2.00. 

A readable and interesting account 
of the many activities of the Red Cros; 
in the World War. An authoritative 
statement by the head of the organ 
zation of what the Red Cross accom 
plished and how it was done. 

Any American who has any doubts 
about how his Red Cross donation was 
spent has but to read Mr. Davidson's 
book. He will there learn. He wil! 
marvel at the wonderful world-wide 
accomplishments of the organization. 

The ramifications of the work were 
innumerable. They included everything 
from handing out a cup of hot coffee 
to the tired “doughboy” on the battle 
front to the feeding and clothing of a 
whole nation of homeless and starving 
people. 

Mr. Davidson has done well to pre- 
serve to posterity in lasting form the 
operations of the great organization 
of which he was the head. The Amer- 
ican people owe to him a debt cf grati- 
tude that can never be paid. 

The book is shorn of all semblance 
of dry official reports. It is full of hu- 
man interest and altogether readable. 
It will and should find a place in every 
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library throughout the land. The au- 
thor has stipulated that all royalties on 
the book are to go to the Red Cross, 
so when you purchase the book you not 
only add a valuable contribution to your 
own library, but you add a few cents to 
the ever-needed Red Cross fund. 


My Three Years in America, by Count 
Bernstorff. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1920. 8 vo. 415 
pages. Price, $5.00. 

An account of the diplomatic rela- 
tions of the United States and Ger- 
many from the outbreak of the World 
War in 1914 to the severance of rela- 
tions in April, 1917. The personal 
story of Count Bernstorff, in which he 
discusses from a purely German point 
of view the incidents of the times. 

The subject matter of this book and 
the source from which it comes gives 
it a definite place in the literature of 
the World War. 

Count Bernstorff was, during his stay 
in the United States, the fountain of 
knowledge concerning the projects and 
plans of Germany, if not the center of 
German activity, in this country. 

The outstanding feature of the book 
is the frankness with which he discusses 
the various events that led up to the 
severing of diplomatic relations and our 
entrance into the war on the side of the 
Allies. 

In this spirit he reviews the relations 
existing between his own country and 
the United States prior to the war. 
From this point he passes immediately 
to the beginning of war and its effect 
in this country by way of German 
propaganda, with which he deals in an 
inclusive and detailed fashion. Then 
come the discussions, from his own 
point of view—a German standpoint— 
of the various “incidents” covering the 
fate of the Lusitania, the Arabic, the 


Sussex. The “so-called” German con- 
spiracies are gone into with something 
of the gesture of the magician whose 
object is dissipation, evanishment. 

The book as a whole is interesting, 
though in places it is difficult reading, 
and many of us will not agree with the 
views expressed. There are many 
elaborate explanations on certain well- 
known events that happened in these 
trying days; the author’s interpretation 
of American psychology, which is not 
complimentary—to say the least; and 
from time to time a discussion of 
American politics as they appear to the 
alien. 

The author minces no words in his 
criticisms of those at the helm in Ger- 
many. In the composition of this book 
it must have been a great novelty to 
him to indulge in the freedom of ex- 
pression. On page 229 we find the sen- 
tence: “There could be no doubt that 
the United States could, as a neutral 
power, have brought about a better 
peace than they have done as the de- 
cisive combatant power.” But the au- 
thor does not go further and state that 
this would have been a German dictated 
peace. Anyone who knows the situa- 
tion knows how much influence the 
United States as a neutral would have 
had on German’s peace terms to the 
Allies had she won the war. The rec- 
ord reads along in a plain and self- 
contained fashion, dealing on the sur- 
face with familiar events. Its inspira- 
tion, subtly expressed, is, however, con- 
tempt for America and hatred of Eng- 
land. A most interesting study of the 
writer’s own mental and spiritual out- 
look, 

The book deserves a place in the 
library of World War literature and 
will be valuable as a reference, remem- 
bering always the source from which 
it comes. 
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N. E. Callen; Secretary, Captain Fred 
L. Black. 

Fifth Infantry: 
A. E. F. Germany; President, Colonel 
Edgar E. Fry; Secretary, Lieutenant 
Francis G. Bonham. 

Sixth Infantry: 
Camp Gordon, Ga.; President, Colonel 
G. L. Townsend; Secretary, Captain 
G. L. Febiger. 

Seventh Infantry: 
Camp Pike, Ark.; President, Major 
Austin F. Prescott; Secretary, Major 
Sidney G. Brown. 


President, 
Secretary, 


Captain 
Major 


Eighth Infantry: 
American Forces in Germany, Coblenz, 
Germany ; President, Lieutenant Colonel! 
A. M. Hall; Secretary, Captain R. T. 
Taylor. 

Ninth Infantry: 
Camp Travis, Tex.; President, Colonel 
Harris Pendleton; Secretary, Captain 
Frank C. Foley. 

Tenth Infantry: 
Camp Sherman, Ohio; President, Col- 
onel Willis Uline; Secretary, Captain 
Edward L. McKee, Jr. 

Eleventh Infantry: 
Camp Jackson, S. C.; President, Colonel 
M. L. McGrew; Secretary, Capt. J. R. D. 
Cleland. 

Twelfth Infantry: 
Camp Meade, Md.; President, Lieuten- 
ant Colonel Alfred Brandt; Secretary, 
Lieutenant Sherman K. Burke. 

Thirteenth Infantry: 
Camp Deven, Mass.; President, Colonel 
Ernest E. Haskell; Secretary, Lieuten- 
ant Harry A. Elkins. 

Fourteenth Infantry: 
Camp Clayton, C. Z.; President, Lieut. 
Colonel F. W. Kobbe; Secretary, Cap- 
tain E. H. Burt. 

Fifteenth Infantry: 
Tiensin, China; President, Colonel W. 
M. Morrow; Secretary, Captain R. A. 
McClure. 

Sixteenth Infantry: 
Camp Dix, N. J.; President, Colonel 
W. F. Harrell; Secretary, Captain Earl 
Almon. 

Seventeenth Infantry: 
Fort McIntosh, Tex.; President, Major 
H. M. Quesenberry; Secretary, Captain 
A. J. Funk. 

Eighteenth Infantry: 
Camp Dix, N. J.; President, Colonel 
C. A. Hunt; Secretary, Captain B. H. 
Chastaine. 

Nineteenth Infantry: 
Camp Sherman, Ohio; President, Col- 
onel John F. Madden; Secretary, Cap- 
tain O. B. Abbott. 

Kansas City Branch: 
Kansas City, Mo.; President, ——_——_-; 
Secretary, Captain J. F. Duggan. 

Twentieth Infantry: 
Camp Travis, Tex.; President, Colonel 
J. E. Morris; Secretary, Captain Stephan 
Peretzky. 
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Twenty-first Infantry: 
Fort George Wright, Washington; 
President, Lieut. Colonel A. Mitchell; 
Secretary, Captain G. W. Eagles. 

Twenty-second Infantry: 
Fort Jay, N. Y.; President, Lieut. Col- 
onel F. L. Davidson; Secretary, Captain 
C. W. Yuill. 

Twenty-third Infantry: 
Camp Travis, Tex.; President, Colonel 
H. A. Eaton; Secretary, Captain F. F. 
Hall. 

Twenty-fourth Infantry: 
Columbus, N. M.; President, Major 
Paul X. English; Secretary, Lieutenant 
Alexander R. Bolling. 

Twenty-fifth Infantry: 
Camp Stephen D. Little, Nogales, Ari- 
zona; President, Colonel Earl C. Carna- 
han; Secretary, Second Lieut. E. A. 
Grupe. 

Twenty-sixth Infantry: 
Camp Dix, N. J.; President, Lieutenant 
Colonel G. W. Maddox; Secretary, Cap- 
tain Frank M. Kennedy. 

Twenty-eighth Infantry: 
Camp Dix, N. J.; President, Colonel 
Wilkiam L. Patterson; Secretary, Cap- 
tain F. W. Gans. 

Twenty-ninth Infantry: 
Camp Benning, Ga.; President, Colonel 
J. T. Dean; Secretary, Major J. C. 
Williams. 

Thirtieth Infantry: 
Camp Pike, Arkansas; President, Lieut. 
Colonel T. F. McNeill; Secretary, Major 
Jay Zorne. 

Thirty-first Infantry: 
Manila, P. I.; President, Colonel Fred 
W. Bugbee; Secretary, Capt. Schiller 
Scroggs. 

Thirty-second Infantry: 
Presidio, San Francisco, Calif.; Presi- 
dent, Colonel Allen Smith; Secretary, 
Captain Albert Birmele. 


Thirty-third Infantry: 


Camp Gatum, Canal Zone; President, 


Colonel B. C. Morse; Secretary, Cap- 
tain R. S. Miller. 

Thirty-fourth Infantry: 
Camp Funston, Kansas.; President, Ma- 
jor R. C. Stickney; Secretary, Captain 
E. L. Pell. 


Thirty-fifth Infantry: 
T.; President, Captain 


Hoénotulu, WW. 


B. A. Yancey; Secretary, Lieutenant 
L. R. Nachman. 

Thirty-sixth Infantry: 
Camp Devens, Mass.; President, The 
Commanding Officer; Secretary, The 
Adjutant. 

Thirty-seventh Infantry: 
Fort Wayne, Mich.; President, Colonel 
E. L. Winn; Secretary, Captain N. P. 
Groff. 

Thirty-eighth Infantry: 
Camp Pike, Ark.; President, Colonel 
Ephraim G. Peyton; Secretary, Regi- 
mental Adjutant. 

Thirty-ninth Infantry: 
Camp Lewis, Wash.; President, Colonel 
P. H. McCook; Secretary, Lieutenant A 
Gluckman. 

Fortieth Infantry: 
Camp Sherman, Ohio; President, Cap- 
tain R. W. Ashbrook; Secretary, F. S. 
Mathews. 

Forty-first Infantry: 
Camp Meade, Md.; President, Lieut. 
Colonel F. E. Overholser; Secretary, 
Captain J. R. Walker. 

Forty-second Infantry: 
Porto Rico; President, Colonel J. R. 
Lindsey; Secretary, Lieutenant G. O 
A. Daughtry. 

Forty-third Infantry: 
Camp Lee, Va.; President, Colonel S. L. 
Faison; Secretary, Captain L. E. Toole. 

Forty-fourth Infantry: 
Honolulu, H. T.; President, Colonel 
W. K. Jones; Secretary, Captain C. A. 
Shephard. 

Forty-fifth Infantry: 
Manila, P. I.; President, Major Harry 
A. Wells; Secretary, Captain J. B. Sweet. 

Forty-sixth Infantry: 
Eagle Pass, Tex.; President, The Com- 
manding Officer; Secretary, The Ad- 
jutant. 

Forty-seventh Infantry: 
Camp Lewis, Wash.; President, Colonel! 
C. A. Martin; Secretary, Captain J. W. 
Bulger. 

Forty-eighth Infantry: 
Douglas, Ariz.; President, Colonel H. 
R. Lee; Secretary, Lieutenant F. H 
Patridge. 

Forty-ninth Infantry: 
Fort Snelling, Minn.; President, Colone! 
C. Gerhardt; Secretary, Captain F. S. 
Scobie. 
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Fiftieth Infantry: 
A. E. F.; President, Colonel F. J. Mc- 
Connell; Secretary, Lieut. Colonel H. B. 
Crea. 

Fifty-first Infantry: 
Camp Grant, Ill.; President, Colonel C. 
Reichman; Secretary, Major L. H. Wat- 
son. 

Fifty-second Infantry: 
Camp Grant, Ill.; President, Lieut. Col. 
Henry W. Gregg; Secretary, Captain 
Henry T. Kent. 

Fifty-third Infantry: 
Camp Grant, Ill.; President, Colonel E. 
L. Butts; Secretary, Major C. L. Cohen. 

Fifty-fourth Infantry: 
Camp Grant, Ill.; President, Colonel H. 
E. Smith; Secretary, Captain C. S. 
Brodbent. 

Fifty-fifth Infantry: 
Camp Funston, Kans.; President, Senior 
Officer of Regiment; Secretary, Regi- 
mental Adjutant. 

Fifty-sixth Infantry: 
Camp Funston, Kans.; President, The 
Regimental Commander ; Secretary, Cap- 
tain J. E. Copeland. 

Fifty-seventh Infantry: 
Manila, P. i.; President, Lieutenant 
Colonel Wilber A. Blain; Secretary, 
Lieutenant Douglas A. Rubenstein. 

Fifty-eighth Infantry: 
Camp Lewis, Wash.; President, Major 
W. Coffin; Secretary, Captain P. R. 
Hudson, 

Fifty-ninth Infantry: 
Camp Lewis, Wash.; President, Lieuten- 
ant Colonel F. R. Waltz; Secretary, 
Captain K. B. Wise. 

Sixtieth Infantry: 
Camp Jackson, S. C.; President, Major 
E. A. Allworth; Secretary, Lieutenant 
R. C. Hamilton. 

Sixty-first Infantry: 
Camp Jackson, S. C.; President, Captain 
L. B. Glasgow; Secretary, Lieutenant 
J. F. Smith. 

Sixty-second Infantry: 
Camp Lee, Va.; President, Colonel C. 
Barth; Secretary, Captain J. E. Whar- 
ton. 

Sixty-third Infantry: 
Madison Barracks, New York; Presi- 
dent, Colonel R. Alexander; Secretary, 
Captain W. S. Paul. 


Sixty-fourth Infantry: 

Camp Funston, Kans.; President, Col- 
onel E. A. Lewis; Secretary, Captain 
Bine Plunkett. 

Sixty-fifth Infantry: 

San Juan, Porto Rico; President, Colonel 
M. S. Jarvis; Secretary, ——————. 

First Machine-Gun Battalion: 

Camp Dix, N. J.; President, Major R. 
M. Yowell; Secretary, Major R. M 
Yowell. 

Second Machine-Gun Battalion: 

Camp Dix, N. J.; President, Major 
Paul L. Ransom; Secretary, Major Paul 
L. Ransom. 

Third Machine-Gun Battalion: 

Camp Dix, N. J.; President, Major 
Shields Warren; Secretary, Lieutenant 
R. E. Jenkins. 

Ninth Machine-Gun Battalion: 
Camp Pike, Ark.; President, 
Wallace P. Wheeler; 
tain Ray Henry. 

Tenth Machine-Gun Battalion: 

Camp Lewis, Wash.; President, Cap- 
tain F. R. Fuller; Secretary, Lieutenant 
B. S. Halter. 

Twelfth Machine-Gun Battalion: 

Camp Lewis, Wash.; President, Major 
F. A. Jones; Secretary, Lieutenant W. 
H. Dunn. 

Thirteenth Machine-Gun Battalion: 

Camp Jackson, S. C.; President, Major 
E. H. Jackson; Secretary, Lieutenant 
George D. Watts. 

Fourteenth Machine-Gun Battalion: 

Camp Jackson, S. C.; President, Cap- 
tain E. L. Poland; Secretary, Lieuten- 
ant F. U. McCoskrie. 

Fifteenth Machine-Gun Battalion: 

Camp Jackson, S. C.; President, Cap- 
tain F. A. Irving; Secretary, Captain 
Buhl Moore. 

Sixteenth Machine-Gun Battalion: 

Camp Grant, Ill.; President, —: 
Secretary, Lieutenant R. A. Kinloch. 

Seventeenth Machine-Gun Battalion: 
Camp Grant, IIl.; President, 

Secretary, Major J. C. Daly. 

Eighteenth Machine-Gun Battalion: 

Camp Grant, Il!.; President, Major 
Frank A. Heileman; Secretary, Lieuten- 
ant Kenneth L. Van Sickle. 

Twentieth Machine-Gun Battalion: 

Camp Funston, Kans.; President, The 
Battalion Commander; Secretary, Lieu- 
tenant Russell H. Dudley. 


Major 
Secretary, Cap- 
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